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Cthyl ‘LAME S the wild power 





RIGHT: Now Ethyl Gasoline 
is in the same engine. Note the 
even burning, the greater spread 
of power. Ethyl controls com- 
bustion; delivers power to the 
piston witha smoothly increas- 
ing pressure that brings out the 
best performance of any motor. 


£ 





of GZASOLINE 


NIMAL TRAINERS say the black leopard is one beast 
that cannot be tamed. Engineers used to say the same 
thing about gasoline before Ethyl fluid was developed. 
Ethyl takes the wasteful “‘wildness” out of gasoline— 
stops the uneven explosions that cause harmful knock, 
overheating and loss of power. It makes such an improve- 
ment in the way gasoline powers any motor that Ethyl 
has become the biggest selling brand of motor fuel in the 





country—and car manufacturers now offer high compres- 
sion engines requiring Ethyl Gasoline to develop the greater 
power for which they are designed. 


See the difference Ethyl makes in the photographs of com- 


bustion at the left. Put Ethyl Gasoline in your car, and you 
will feel this difference. Stop at the Ethyl pump today. 
Ethy! Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 






















LEFT: Throughaquartzwindow 
in the cylinder head of a modern 
high compression motor, engi- 
neers took high-speed photo- 
graphs of the actual combustion 
inside. The picture at the left 
shows the uneven, wastcful 
explosion of ordinary gasoline. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead ©k. G C.1932 






Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 


UP GOES THE ETHYL STANDARD! ALL ETHYL PUMPS ARE NOW FILLED WITH A NEW, EVEN HIGHER STANDARD OF 
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HIS is a personal message to 

the man who wants to win a 
secure place for himself in the 
next five years. 

It is a message to the man who 
feels that he should be earning 
several thousand dollars more a 
year, but simply lacks the confi- 
dence necessary to command one 
of the bigger places in business. 

Business conditions have radi- 
cally changed in the last few 
years. The old rules no longer 
work. There is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. New in- 
fluences are at work everywhere. 
There is a new sales strategy; 
there are new production meth- 
ods, a new export situation, new 
methods of determining security 
prices, a wave toward bigger con- 
solidations—in short, a new Era 
of Business. 

Systems may crack in times 
like these, but individuals can go 
ahead just the same. 

Many men are finding the an- 
swer to their problems in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
new Service for business men. 
Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business 
brains in the country, this new 
Service is the most comprehen- 
sive, tangible help available to ex- 


ecutives in meeting the difiicult 
business conditions of today. 

Among the business leaders 
who have contributed to this new 
Service are such prominent ex- 
ecutives as: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Bruce Barton, Dr. Julius Klein, 
Hon. Will H. Hays, and many 
others equally famous. 

Can any ambitious man fail to 
get something of value from con- 
tact with minds like these? Here 
are a few examples, selected from 
many hundreds, showing how this 
organized knowledge is translated 
into added earning power: 


This booklet is for men who want to enter the 
highest-paid branch of business 





CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 
$6,000; now Vice-president and 
General Manager, salary 
$18,000. 


CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 
now Regional Manager, salary 
$15,000. 


CASE 3. Production Manager, 
salary $6,000; now President, 
salary $21,600. 


We invite you to send for the 
facts in an interesting booklet 
called “What an Executive Should 
Know.” It is a book that should be 
read by every man who expects to 
win a prominent place for himself 
in the next few years. It is well 
worth a half hour of your time. 

The book will be sent you by 
mail, without charge, if you will 
simply mail the coupon. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
669 Astor Place, New York City. (In 
Canada, address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep withoutcharge. 
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IMPORTANT Ai ot of people 
seem to think that just because men give 
credit to the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute for increasing their incomes the In- 
stitute can increase anybody's income. 
This is not true. There is no formula 


for becoming independent. It is a sober 


fact that we have helped to double and 
triple the income of thousands, but only 
because they had it in them to earn more. 

To separate from the others those men 
who really want to do something about 
forging ahead financially, we ask you 
these questions: 1. Would you be willing 


to devote part of your spare time to seri- 
ous study? 2. Can you afford to divert a 
small portion of your income towards the 
necessary expenses of such a program? If 
your answer to either of these questions 
is no, you can save your time and 


ours by not answering this advertisement. 
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“Eat Yeast” 


advises DR. JANUSCHKE 
of Vienna 


’ | ‘O get rid of indigestion you must get 
rid of its cause. 

In most cases this is simply . . . failure 
of the body to eliminate tts waste! 

We asked the celebrated Dr. Hans 
Januschke, of Vienna, what doctors recom- 
mend in such cases. Dr. Januschke is the 
author of the famous “Treatment of Con- 
stipation.” He said:— 


‘ ° 4 

“Cathartics are not successful in cor- 
recting constipation—they almost always 
disturb the digestion. 

“Eating fresh yeast corrects constipa- 
tion in a natural way. 

“For stubborn digestive troubles, fresh 

. oe 7 ” . 
yeast 1s my first thought. 

If you want a better digestion—a_ keener 
appetite—health to spare—try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast ... starting today. 

Soon your tongue should be cleaner, your 
breath sweeter, your energy more abundant. 
You should have fewer headaches, colds. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at grocers, 
restaurants and soda fountains, and directions 
are on the label. Eat 3 cakes every day. 


*“‘My stomach was out 
of order,’’ writes George 
B. Baylous, Spring field, 
Mass. **My work lagged. 
I had read of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I started 
eating three cakes a day 
and again knew the 
blessing of a good stom- 
ach and plenty of pep.”’ 


| M P O R TA N T! Fleischmann’s Yeast 
* for health comes only 

os in the foil-wrapped 

cake with the yellow label. It’s 

yeast in its fresh, effective form 

— rich in vitamins B, G and D— 

the kind famous doctors advise. 


Copyright, 1922, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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The March of Time 
Sirs: 

We were in that front-row seat when the cur- 
tain rose on “The March of Time” this p.m. 
We got a wonderful thrill out of your vivid 
portrayals. Welcome back on the air! 

Mrs. Mary Dickins 

Chester, S. C. 


Sirs: 

I understand now why the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. wanted “The March of Time” back 
on the air even at their own expense! We 
heard our first “March of Time” last night. 
It was thrilling, it was grand. To Columbia for 
giving it to us blighted radioites, to Time for 
putting on this air newsreel, our thanks. 

Joun H. LInpsEy 

ANNE LINDSEY 

SALLY (aged 9) 

Tommy (aged 11) 
Chicago, Tl. 


Sirs: 

riME MARCHES ON AND THE LEGION 
OF APPRECIATIVE RADIO’ LISTENERS 
FOLLOW IN ITS WAKE PERIOD MY 
HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS AND 
THANKS FOR THE MOST PLEASANT 
THIRTY MINUTES OF THE WEEK 

Jack BoLton 
Annapolis, Md 


Sirs 

... Twas on board the Prince Henry of the 
Canada Steamship Lines returning from Ber- 
muda to Boston on Friday night and was able 
to get the radio operator to tune in on “The 
March of Time.’ 

About half of the passengers listened in and 
it was thoroughly enjoyed by all—especially 
since we had been riding a hurricane for nearly 
two days. 

I am sorry I cannot furnish you with a pic- 
ture of about 50 or 60 passengers huddled around 
the great mass of furniture and rugs that were 
upset as a result of the gale we had _ been 
through 

However, we all enjoyed immensely “The 
March of Time” and it was the only radio pro- 
gram we heard on the entire voyage. 


W. J. McDonap 


Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Welcome back on the air. Your program 
tonite was splendid. It’s the outstanding fea- 
ture of radio. Please keep your program on. 
Don’t ever think of suspending again. 

W. E. STERN 

Irvington, N. J 


Sirs: 

Oh boy!—Am I glad! Was I thrilled!—A 
big hand to the Editors of Time and also to 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. for their co-operation 
in restoring the TIME program to the radio. I 
am sure that I am just one of a vast audience 
who feels this way about the most interesting 
program ever broadcast over the radio. 

ANNETTE Rosin 

New York City 


Sirs: 

Tonight at 6:30 C. S. T., I tuned in with 
great anticipation to greet ‘The March of Time” 
as it returned to the air. I was disappointed 
to find that you had degraded this program 
with propaganda. 

Your item on the National Economy League 
in which you had the speakers for that organiza- 
tion give figures in great detail and in which 
you did not allow the spokesman for the Ameri- 
can Legion to go into detail as to why the Legion 
is taking a stand for pensions of the widows and 
children of veterans yet to die, was plain “Big 
Business” propaganda—nothing else. 

Your item on the cruise of the bus “Diogenes” 
was also pure one-sided propaganda on the Pro- 
hibition issue; and in this item in order to get 
your idea over you had to belittle the Salvation 
Army by having it represented I imagine by a 
bunch of “night club” entertainers who naturally 
put the reverence that would be expected from 
that class of artists into the illustration of the 
S. A. singing. In this also you affronted the 
ex-service men of America, although I realize 
you did not intend to do irreverence to the 
Salvation Army. It just had to be that way in 
order to get over your Prohibition propa- 
ganda. 

F. L. Bopen 

London Mills, -Ill. 


Sirs: 

May I take a moment of your time telling 
you that “The March of Time’ heard today 
was like meeting a dear friend. I do not usually 
get stirred up about many things on the radio 
outside of the great music or the current po- 
litical speeches, but for days I have waited for 
your program today. 

We were happy to find that we enjoyed the 
program as we had anticipated—which is mort 
than most anticipations work out to—and thank 
you and your magazine for pleasure and _ infor- 
mation worth more than the yearly subscription. 

Burkett D. Newton 

South Pasadena, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Damn this Daylight Saving Time 

By which I missed “The March of Time.” 

To miss a train or business deal, 

Because our clocks are without keel 

Can cause a nation loss of gold 

E’en worse than all the misers hold 

But when, from ether waves, we too, 

Lose out on one that’s all too few, 

The blood boils hot till crystallized: 

And all ’cause clocks are jeopardized. 
CLARENCE E, Yount 

Ashtabula, Ohio 


a 
Bachelor McReynolds 
Sirs: 

I have just read your paragraph on p. 21 of 
the issue of Time under the caption People of 
the 29th inst. wherein you summarize a reporte 
Hearst Press picture of Justice James Clarl 
McReynolds and Mrs. McReynolds. 

Are you trying to kid your readers or has the 
distinguished jurist put over a fast one on his 
friends and associates including TimE? 

Washington knows the Justice as the dis- 
tinguished leader of the bachelor brigade. 

NATHAN BooNE WILLIAMS 

Washington, D.C. 


Associate Justice McReynolds is indeed 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTION MANnaGER, TIME, Inc. 


350 E, 22nd Street, Cuicaco, IL. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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THE BRITANNICA 








SEND FOR NEW 


INCREASES . 


0; 


E humans live as well as we are able. We hold as 
good a position as we can. We enjoy life so far 
as we have the capacity to enjoy it. 


There isn’t one of us, however, who couldn’t live better 
than he does, who couldn’t hold down’a more responsible 
position. There isn’t one of us whose capacity to enjoy life 
couldn’t be augmented by increasing his resources, by im- 


proving the mind and the taste. 


And the greatest source of knowledge in the 
world of books is the latest Britannica. 


Knowledge Readily Accessible 

The Britannica offers to any man, woman or child the 
entire range of human knowledge. In the Britannica as in 
no other set of books of its kind this knowledge is accessible. 
The simple but precise text was written to be useful; to help 
men, women and children find readily in the pages of the 
Britannica that kind of exact information which answers 
their daily needs. 


It can be demonstrated that a fact may well change the 
entire course of human life. It is equally true that authorita- 
tive information such as is found in the Britannica is the very 
foundation of most successful careers. 


More Than 100,000 Families Own It 


Already 100,000 families in America alone own the latest 
Britannica; and from China and Japan and India and the 
Sahara, from Italy and France and England, from Iceland and 
Peru come orders for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. People 
of all nationalities know the Britannica and buy it. 

And from these satisfied owners come unsolicited letters, 
daily, to tell us how much the Britannica means to them. 
“I must tell you how grateful I am for the Britannica,” runs 


such a letter—a typical one. 


These books are an invaluable asset to the lives of those 
who own them—for they bring authoritative information, 
without which men, women and children labor under a 
handicap; with which they enjoy unmistakable and tremen- 


dous advantages. 


Easy to Own—$5 Down and $5 a Month 


Considering its completeness, authority and beauty, the 
Fourteenth Edition is the least expensive encyclopaedia you 
can buy. But we don’t know how long political and economic 
change will allow us to offer it at this low price. It is conse- 
quently shrewd to invest in the Britannica today—now. 


If it is inconvenient for you to pay cash in full, take advan- 
tage of our thrift plan of payment. As little as $5 down and 
$5 a month brings the set to your home for immediate use. 

Find out about the low price and the install- 
ment plan. Send for particulars today. 


TIME 


FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Nn 


OWNERS SAY: 


George C. Warner, Glen Ellyn, Illl. 

“A regular college education has been denied me, but 
I find its equivalent in these remarkable books.” 
Professor Ellis 1. Fulmer, lowa State College 


“The purchase of these volumes is one of the best 
things we ever did for the family group.” 


Mrs. Nellie Taylor Hiley, Hoquiam, Wash. 


“No work like the Encyclopaedia Britannica, any- 
where. It is the last word in deciding, and in argument. 
The last word in educational value. We have gotten 
our money’s worth out of your set long ago, as we all 
use it.”’ 


Mail Coupon Today For Free Booklet 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. We will send you by return mail a 
large booklet free, rich in color plates, 
maps and sample pages, 
and containing a full de- 
scription of the 24 volumes 
of the Britannica, its 3,500 
contributors, the 15,000 il- 
lustrations, many in color, 
and its 500 maps. Learn 
about the low prices and 


easy payments. Mail the < 
FREE 


coupon now. Noobligation. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 2 Ti.-B-3 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your 
new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the latest Britannica, together with low price offer repre- 
senting a saving of many dollars. 





Every mile 
a “Beaten Path” 


HEREVER you fly with United Air Lines 

you know every mile is a beaten path to 
the two pilots in the cockpit ahead; skilled 
men, accustomed to all variations of flying, 
day or night, summer or winter, sea level or 
mountainous terrain. Many United Air Lines 
pilots have made 2.000 trips over their route; 
one more than 3,000. Three United Air Lines 
pilots are “million mile men.” 


Fastest Coast-to-Coast 


This is the kind of dependable service you 
have when you fly “United’s” fastest Coast- 
to-Coast schedules—with Boeing and Ford 
multi-motored planes (Wasp and Hornet mo- 


. . . ) 
tors). The same splendid service on planes 


between the Great Lakes and Texas; from 
Seattle to San Diego and to 137 cities in 38 
states by United Air Lines through direct or 
connecting schedules (see map). 
Present Fares Make 
Air Travel Economical 

For Reservations: Call United Air Lines 
offices in 45 cities or Western Union or Postal 
Telegraph, leading hotels or travel bureaus. 
Any United Air Lines office will furnish com- 
plete itineraries over quickest routes, air or 
air-rail. 


UNITED 


AAR Lk t= S 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


45,000,000 MILES OF FLYING EXPERIENCE | 











TIME 


a bachelor, and a gallant one. He declined 
last week to divulge the lady’s name. Said 
he: “I don’t think it would be proper to 
subject her to embarrassment just because 








International 
BACHELOR McReynNo.tps & FRIEND 
He would not subject her to embarrass- 
ment. 


I invited her to attend the theatre. They 
just snapped the picture without asking 
permission.” —Eb. 

at 
Hereditary Representative 
Sirs: 

Time, Aug. 22 mentions that the Rev. Richard 
Blackburn Washington, a Catholic priest of Hot 
Springs, Va., had visited Albany to meet Gover- 
nor Roosevelt and had expressed himself regard- 
ing the Governor as being “the same type of 
sturdy Amcrican as George Washington,” and 
that “George Washington and Franklin Roose- 
velt may be called two of a kind.” 

While the reverend gentleman is entitled to his 
opinion and also to express it publicly, as an- 
other member of the Washington family, a direct 
descendant of two of George Washington’s broth- 
ers, and speaking solely for myself, I wish to 
disclaim the Rev. Richard Blackburn Washing- 
ton’s pronouncement as above as representative 
of the opinion of all of the members of the 
family of George Washington, and feel that 
Father Washington is indulging in hyperbole in 
classing Franklin Roosevelt and George Washing- 
ton as “two of a kind.” 

On the other hand, the writer of this com- 
munication is of the opinion that no President 
of the U. S. has been confronted with more 
difficult problems or has been subjected to more 
unfair criticism and abuse, which he has met 
with unflinching fortitude and stamina, than 
Herbert Hoover, whose Americanism is of the 
highest order. 

Future historians, I believe, will accord him 
a place in this particular not only with George 
Washington but also with Abraham Lincoln. 

W. Lanier WASHINGTON 

Hereditary Representative of General Wash- 

ington in the Society of the Cincinnati 

Westport, Conn. 

— 
Washington’s Baptism 
Sirs: 

That story of George Washington’s asking to 
be baptised, and being baptised, with total im- 
mersion by the Baptist chaplain John Gano, 
which you quoted from The Delta in your issue 
of Sept. 5 as a rediscovery overlooked by biog- 
raphers, was fully discussed in the third volume 
(p. 277) of my biography of George Washing- 
ton published two years ago. 

In a pamphlet published by William Jewell 
College six years ago the claim was made that 
Washington was converted to the Baptist creed 
and rebaptised into it at Valley Forge. I dis- 
sected the legend, and showed how incredible it 
is even though it is supported by a chain of 
affidavits from direct descendants. 
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It contradicts everything we know of Wash- 
ington’s life and character. Gano was not at 
Valley Forge but with General Clinton. There 
is no hint of it in Gano’s own correspondence or 
his biography and it is one more proof of the 
fact that affidavits are among the most untrusi- 
worthy documents on earth, 

Fable though it certainly is, it is, however. 
far better supported than the enormously popa- 
lar story and the ubiquitous picture of Washing- 
ton leaving his comfortable headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge and going out in the snow to pray 
so loudly that he was overheard by Isaac Potts, 
The authority for this propaganda is pitiful 
when carefully examined, yet like the utterly 
imaginary legend of Betsy Ross it will probably 
never die. I have found that few people are 
grateful to one who destroys favorite falsehoods 
though it seems a pity to me that a few whole. 
cloth inventions should crowd out of the pubtic 
interest so many of the superb and fascinating 
things Washington really did do and say. 

Rupert HuGuHes 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


— 


. , Wer 
Junior World Series 
Sirs: 

New Orleans Time-readers will be much dis- 
appointed at finding no mention in the issue for 
Sept. 12 of the American Legion Junior World 
Series played at Manchester, N. H., Aug. 30 
to Sept. 2, and won by the New Orleans Pa- 
pooses over another team of youngsters from 
Springfield, Mass., in four thrilling games of 
baseball. 

Harvey S. NEWGARDE 
Sergeant-Major 
U. S. Marines 
New Orleans, La. 
_—_— o—— 
Jade 


Sirs: 

Re: “Toad-Tiger” (jade), Art column, p, 27, 
your issue Aug. 29. 

Information given us at various times on our 
many travels by those in authority in many 
places in foreign lands always placed violet- 
tinted white jade as the highest in grade and 
value. A few of these places where it was seen 
were: the Emperor’s Museum in the “Forbidden 
City,” Peking (now Peiping), China (time, 
about 11 years ago), finely carved Buddhas and 
other ornaments; Mandalay and upper reaches 
of the Irrawaddy River, Burma, India, bead neck- 
laces, etc.; Tibet, lama’s hand prayer wheels, etc. 

The muddy-looking white jade was used for 
mouth pieces for tobacco and opium pipes in 
China due to its cheapness. This was also on 
sale in Harbin and places in Manchuria. 

We were given to understand that the jade 
in China came principally from Burma, Ind‘a 
and that none was found in China but was sent 
there because the Chinese are expert carvers 
and know its worth. It was classified to us as 
follows: violet-tinted white, some slightly amber 
tint, white (pure), apple (light) green, darker 
shades of green, muddy (yellowish) white, etc. 
A common test is extreme hardness and its 
coldness to touch regardless of weather. 

The New Zealand green jade used in making 
their lucky “Tiki charms” and other objects is 
supposed to be of meteoric origin. It is rare 
and when found is in a buried mass. I am not 
an expert. This is not written in criticism. ... 

IrA W. STRATTON 

Reading, Pa. 


ee 
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o- Font The Food Committee of the American Medical 


IN “GS Sa if > Association has checked these points: 


Plain or cooked, Kraft Velveeta is as digestible as milk 
itself, 
In its balance of food elements, Velveeta is unique. 
Velveeta is rich in Vitamin A which comes in butter 
and cream, spinach and carrots. Thus it promotes growth 
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@ We have just been going through our sales records 
for the year to date. Here’s something interesting we 
discovered. It’s food for thought. 


So far, more than six-and-a-half million dollars’ 
worth of DeSotos have been purchased by salesmen! 


It’s not the amount of money that is so important. 
It’s the significance of these figures that interests us. 
Do you see what they mean? 


Next to his personality, a salesman’s car is his best 
advertisement . . . his calling card. His customers 
notice it. It influences their attitude towards him and 
his company. Yet it must be economical and dependable. 
It must stand up under any and all conditions. 


Dk Soto Six — $675 


SUGG Ii) Ht 


les (joa SS 


Zo hok Swart and keep Lhrifty 


No wonder thousands of these men traded in their 
old cars and bought DeSotos. With one stroke . . « 
DeSoto has made them smart and kept them thrifty. 
It has raised their prestige and lowered their running 
costs at the same time. 


Doesn’t matter whether you use it for business or 
pleasure, a smart DeSoto’s your best investment. More 
fun, more comfort, greater safety. Your old car will 
probably make the down payment. A few dollars a 
week will settle the rest. Ask any DeSoto dealer for 
trade-in terms and a thrilling ride with Floating Power. 


DeSoto Motor Corporation, Division of Chrysler 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


AND UP 
F.0O.B. FACTORY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover, who rarely quotes his 
elders, last week went back a century to 
borrow an oratorical sword with which to 
stand off the American Legion on the 
Soldier Bonus. The weapon had _ been 
fashioned by Daniel Webster, mighty 
verbal swordsman, at a Whig reception at 
Niblo’s Garden, Manhattan, in 1837. Un- 
earthed by French Strother, White House 
research secretary, it was still so pat and 
pointed that President Hoover grasped its 
hilt and made it flash and glitter in a 
statement explaining why the U. S. could 
neither tax nor borrow two billions out of 
its people to pay off the Bonus (see p. 


_ 8). Declared the President: 


“Tt is unthinkable that the Government 
should resort to the printing press and the 
issuance of fiat currency. Such an act 
of moral bankruptcy would depreciate and 
might ultimately destroy the value of 
every dollar in the United States. It would 
cause the collapse of all confidence and 
bring widespread ruin. Daniel Webster, 
100 years ago, stated: 

“‘He who tampers with the currency 
robs labor of its bread. He panders, in- 
deed, to greedy capital which is keen- 
sighted and may shift for itself; but he 
beggars labor which is honest, unsuspect- 
ing and too busy with the present to cal- 
culate for the future. The prosperity of 
the working classes lives, moves and has 
its being in established credit and a steady 
medium of payment.’ 

“And the experience of every govern- 

ment in the world since that day has con- 
firmed Webster’s statement.” 
@ President Hoover held another relief 
conference at the White House last week 
to mobilize private charity to carry the 
jobless through another winter. In 1930 
he set up for this purpose an organization 
headed by Col. Arthur Woods. Last year 
Walter Sherman Gifford (American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph) was drafted by the 
White House for relief duty. This year 
Newton Diehl Baker is chairman of the 
Welfare & Relief Mobilization Conference 
composed of 29 organizations like the 
Y M. C. A., the Salvation Army, the 
Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Association of Community Chests & Coun- 
cils, the Jewish Welfare Board. Mr. Baker 
and his. colleagues planned to raise no 
funds directly but rather, with advice and 
suggestions, to spur local communities on 
toward local relief, 


President Hoover addressed the 200 
members of the conference on the White 
House South Grounds. Said he: “Our 
tasks are definite. The first is to see that 


no man, woman or child shall go hungry 
or unsheltered through the approaching 
winter. ... This is, I trust, the last 
winter of this great calamity. Yet despite 
a dawning hope individual need in the 
meantime may be greater than before.” 

@ President Hoover held many a political 


-———— | a 











International 
DANIEL WEBSTER: 


His old sword did not scare the Legion. 


conference with his G. O. P. advisers after 
the Maine election (see p. 11). 

@ On Sept. 15, 1821 Costa Rica, Nicara- 
gua, Honduras and Guatemala all declared 
their independence from Spain. Last week 
a punctilious State Department sent the 
President of each little republic an anni- 
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versary message signed Herbert Hoover. 
Costa Rica got “hearty congratulations,” 
Nicaragua “cordial felicitations,’ Hon- 
duras “best wishes,” Guatemala “cordial 
greetings.” 

@ While a delegation of the Nut Growers 
of America waited patiently on the other 
side of the White House lawn, President 
Hoover received from John Taylor Arms, 
president of the Society of American 
Etchers, a portfolio containing 20 etchings 
by 20 famed U. S. etchers illustrating 
“important steps in the mental and ex- 
ecutive growth of George Washington.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Makings of the 73rd 

The following primaries last week made 
the following news: 

In Georgia, a famed son of a famed 
father beat a famed son of a famed father 
for the Senate seat of the late William 
Julius Harris. Nominated (and hence as 
good as elected) was Democrat Richard 
Brevard (“Dick”) Russell Jr., 34, bach- 
elor Governor whose father is Chief Jus- 
tice of the Georgia Supreme Court. De- 
feated was Charles Robert Crisp, 61, long- 
time Representative whose late father was 
Speaker of the House 4o years ago. Rep- 
resentative Crisp, whose heroic efforts to 
balance the Federal Budget with the 1932 
Revenue Act won him wide acclaim, was 
turned down partly on the charge that, 
friendly to the “Power Trust,” he saddled 
the 3% electricity levy upon consumers. 
Nominee Russell, brightest of 13 brothers 
& sisters, proposes, as a sample of states- 
manship, to collect the War Debts by 
severing diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with Europe and forbidding U. S. 
banks to accept foreign exchange. The 
Crisp-Russell campaign was hot & heavy 
with each side trying to Klux the other 
with the charge of favoring Catholics for 
public office. Senator Walter Franklin 
George was renominated without opposi- 
tion. Named for Governor to suceed 
Senator-elect Russell was Eugene Tal- 
madge, Commissioner of Agriculture. 

In New Hampshire, Senator George 
Higgins Moses was easily renominated by 
Republicans. In November he will oppose 
Democrat Fred Brown, onetime Governor, 
now Public Service Commissioner. Their 
race is expected to be nip & tuck as Nom- 
inee Brown is an extraordinary vote 
catcher. 

In South Carolina the 


issue was: 
“Shall Cole Blease stay home?” The re- 
nomination of Ellison DuRant (“Ipso 


Facto”) Smith, Senator for 24 years, was 
an emphatic YES. Beaten twice straight 
for the Senate, blatant and erratic Cole- 
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man Livingston Blease was considered to 
have reached the end of his political 
career. 

In Colorado. Alva Blanchard Adams, 
Pueblo banker, onetime (1923-24) Sena- 
tor, and nephew of the present Governor, 
nosed out John T. Barnett, wealthy Den- 
ver oilman, for the Democratic senatorial 
nomination, vice Senator Charles Winfield 
Waterman, deceased. Attorney Karl Cort- 
landt Schuyler of Denver easily won the 
Republican nomination. The Democratic 
primary vote rose from 47,000 in 1930 to 
122.000 whereas the Republican primary 
vote declined from 112,000 to 105,000. 

In Washington. Republican Senator 
Wesley Livsey Jones, longtime Dry, was 
renominated over a Wet. For the Senate, 
Democrats picked Homer T. Bone whose 
brother Scott used to be Governor of 
Alaska. Nominee Bone, an ardent “public 
ownership” man, is viewed with alarm by 
conservatives who will support Senator 
Jones. The Jones-Bone fight in November 
is expected to be close. Here again Demo- 
crats upped their primary vote in two 
years from 16,000 to 154,000 whereas Re- 
publicans let theirs fall from 297,000 to 
170,000. Roland H. Hartley, Republican 
Governor for the last eight years, was 
defeated for renomination by easy-going, 
colorless Lieut. Governor John A. Gel- 
latly. 

In Michigan. Two years ago Republi- 
can Representatives Louis Cramton and 
Grant Hudson, rampant Anti-Saloon Lea- 
guers, made news when they were ousted 
by Wets (Trme, Sept. 22, 1930). Last 
week they again made news when voters 
for a second time turned them down for 
their old House seats. Governor Brucker 
was renominated. The Democratic pri- 
mary vote jumped from 19,000 to 300.- 
000; the Republican vote slumped from 
834.000 to 676,000. 


In Arizona. Senator Carl Hayden was 
given Democracic renomination — but 
George Wylie Paul Hunt, 72, seven times 
Governor, was denied another term in 
favor of Dr. Benjamin Baker Moeur of 


Tempe. 
HEROES 


March’s War 

To the question “Who commanded the 
Army during the War?” nine persons out 
of ten will erroneously answer “Pershing.” 
Command of the Army was (and is al- 
ways) vested in the Chief of Staff at 
Washington under whom General Persh- 
ing served as a subordinate in charge only 
of the A. E. F. During the 19 months of 
U. S. war four generals in succession were 
Chief of Stafi—Hugh Lenox Scott, 
Tasker Howard Bliss, John Biddle and 
Peyton Conway March. General March, 
long, lean, bearded son of a college pro- 
fessor, took command in March 1918 and 
carried the Army through the Armistice. 
Last week appeared his The Nation at 
War* to take its place beside General 
Pershing’s Pulitzer-prize-winning My Ex- 
periences in the World War, General Lig- 
gett’s A. E. F., General Harbord’s Leaves 


*Doubleday, Doran ($3). 


From a War Diary and Frederick Palmer’s 
Newton D. Baker. 

When General March was recalled to 
Washington from France where he was in 
command of the A. E. F.’s field artillery, 


Underwood & Underwood 
GENERAL MArcH 


“T have never been a desk thumper.” 


he “went sick at the stomach” with regret. 
As Chief of Staff his story is the story of 
the nation’s domestic effort, industrial as 
well as military, to win the War. He found 
things started; he reorganized and finished 
them on a titanic scale. His major aim 
was to get as many men to France as 
quickly as possible. He yammered for 
ships until he got them and then packed 
troops in like cattle. Stiff and stern, he 
barred all politics from the military, 
worked the General Staff day & night, 
saved the Treasury millions. 

General March evidently has no high 
opinion of General Pershing. The Nation 
at War tends to deflate My Experiences in 
the World War. He implies that the A. 
E. F. commander was not a top-notch 
general officer because he had_ been 
jumped from captain to general by the 
impulsive Roosevelt without the requisite 
iraining of intermediate grades. Credit 
for the idea of a separate A. E. F. is 
denied General Pershing, given to the 
General Staff. General Pershing’s in- 
sistence upon a program of too U. S. divi- 
sions in France by 1919 is ridiculed as a 
physical impossibility. General Pershing’s 
refusal to have General Wood in France 
with him is ascribed to the latter’s “in- 
subordinate and disloyal” volubility. Ac- 
cording to General March the U. S. air- 
plane program failed first because aviation 
enthusiasts claimed too much for it and, 
second, because General Pershing kept 
vacillating on the types of planes he 
wanted. The Chief of Staff also criticizes 
the A. E.. F. commander for overtraining 
his men, needlessly delaying their actual 
fighting. General March declares that he 
saw the Armistice coming long in advance, 
stopped troop shipments Nov. 1 and 
supply purchases Nov. 7 whereas General 


Pershing, much closer to the facts, kept 
dunning the War Department for men 
and supplies for a 1919 campaign right up 
to the signing. General Pershing “passed 
the limit of forbearance” when he at- 
tempted to dictate generalships to Presi- 
dent Wilson. ‘General Pershing,” writes 
General March, “had about as few quali- 
fications for diplomacy as any man | 
knew. [He] relates with evident pride of 
thumping the table and declining to be 
‘coerced’ at a meeting of the Supreme 
War Council. ... I have never been a 
desk thumper and I do not think profanity 
lends force to my orders. . . . As the A. 
E. F. increased in size, General Pershing’s 
inability to function in teamwork with his 
legal and authorized superiors increased. 

. General Pershing’s differences with 
Foch were accentuated by a_ profound 
ignorance of the French military policy. 
. . . He ascribed to the French a military 
‘defensive’ policy. The fact is precisely 
the opposite. The entire French military 
policy has been founded on the attack. 
. . . | gave General Pershing the greatest 
support any American general has ever 
received from a military superior in our 
history.” 

A military autocrat, General March 
writes his story with supreme self-con- 
fidence. His counsels always appear to 
have been the counsels of success. He is 
unterrified by the word “I.” He alone 
seems able to anticipate military events. 
He writes: 

“President Wilson only interfered twice 
with military operations while I was Chief 
of Staff and both times he was wrong. 
The first of these was the Siberian Ex- 
pedition; the other sending troops to 
northern Russia. I opposed at all 
times the slightest diversion of our troops 
[from France]... . | the result was] the 
complete failure of these expeditions to 
accomplish anything.” 


—e 


Portland Thorn 


At Portland, famed for roses,* the 
American Legion last week plucked a large 
political thorn and handéd it to the coun- 
try. Convened in its 14th national con- 
vention the Legion, as expected, declared 
for full, immediate, unconditional pay- 
ment of the Soldier Bonus at a cost of 
some $2,300,000,000 to the Treasury. 
Public esteem for the Legion throughout 
the land instantly, visibly ebbed, changed 
to alarm. 

Outwardly one Legion convention 1s 
much like another. Some 18,000 middle- 
aging legionaries were in Portland to fight 
the War over again in hotel lobbies. Their 
parade, sprinkled with 75 bands, took 
nearly four hours to pass through Mult- 
nomah Stadium. In the reviewing stand 
under heavy guard were Secretary of War 
Hurley who yelled ‘“Yah-hoo!” when the 
Oklahoma delegation filed by, onetime 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Veterans’ 
Administrator Hines, Admiral Leigh, com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. fleet, Oregons 
Governor Meier and Portland’s celebrated, 
bushy-browed Mayor Baker. In the line 


*Municipal slogan: “For you a rose in Port- 
land grows.” 
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of march were clowns, drum-&-bugle 
corps, an automobile that had crossed the 
continent with the Bonus Expeditionary 
Force, a cage full of pretty girls on a 
truck, a French box car, Iowans armed 
with ears of corn, cowboys from Wy- 
oming. 

There was, as usual, plenty of drinking, 
but very little disorder. Hotels as a pre- 
caution stripped their lobbies of furniture 
and planked over their skylights. Boston’s 
Mayor Curley was disturbed at 3 a. m. by 
two intoxicated legionaries who kept put- 
ting their heads out of the window on the 
floor below and shouting: “We want 
Bonus!” Finally he doused them with a 
pitcher of ice water and the semark: 
“There’s a bonus for you.” Special agents 
sent from Washington raided five head- 
quarters in two days, seized a good supply 
of liquor. Members of the gist Division, 
incensed, wired a protest to Washington, 
began to campaign against President Hoo- 
ver. Legionaries were struck with the 
number of tipsy women on the streets. 

Behind such familiar externals this 
year's meeting was different. The rank & 
file of the Legion’s million members are 
feeling the pinch of hard times. They. as 
veterans, think the Government owes them 
something. They have collected 506% on 
their Bonus certificates as loans. Now they 
want the balance. With the instinct of 
buck privates they are tired of being led 
by well-to-do officers who seem to be tak- 
ing orders from the White House. Or- 
ganized originally as an explicitly non- 
political body, they have, through the 
exhortations of ambitious leaders and the 
promises of office-seeking politicians, be- 
come conscious of their political power. 
Throughout the land they this year elected 
to the Portland convention an overwhelm- 
ing number of delegates pledged to put 
the Legion on record for Bonus cashing. 
The B. E. F. episode only served to in- 
tensify their demand. Their attitude was 
emotional, not rational. Inside the Port- 
land auditorium many of their representa- 
tives put aside courtesy and good man- 
ners, descended to rowdy catcalls and boos 
in overriding the opposition. Their be- 
havior reflected a deep, unruly ferment in 
the Legion itself. 


As a legionary, Veterans’ Administrator 
Hines, addressing the convention, tried to 
make it see error in its ways. He spoke 
tactfully, soothingly, avoided — specific 
mention of the Bonus. General Hines’s 
speech, though respectfully received, 
made no dent on the legionaries’ deter- 
mination to go the whole hog on the 
Bonus. Three thousand miles away 
in Washington, President Hoover was 
as completely opposed to whole-hogging 
as he was to the 50% loan law he 
unsuccessfully vetoed last year. Aside 
from damage to the Treasury, his objec- 
tion was based on the fact that the Bonus 
is a legal debt to veterans not payable 
until 1945. When issued as endowment 
Insurance policies in 1925, Bonus certifi- 
cates were figured as follows: $1 for each 
day of military service ($1.25 with A. E. 
F.) plus 25% of the total for postponed 
payment plus 4% interest compounded 
over the 20-year period. By asking full 


payment now veterans were asking for 13 
years of unaccrued interest as well as the 
25% increase for postponement. 

Just before the Legion’s vote, President 
Hoover issued from the White House one 











Wide World 
LrGiIon COMMANDER JOHNSON 


No qualmist he. 


more statement of warning, of protest, 
almost of indignation. Excerpts: 

“T have the duty not alone to see that 
justice and a sympathetic attitude is taken 
toward the 4,000,000 veterans and their 
families, but also to exert myself for 
justice to the other 21,000,000 families to 
whom consummation of this proposal at 
this time would be a calamity. 

“No one who began life in the humble 
circumstances that I did and who learned 
the meaning of poverty from actual ex- 
perience can be lacking in feeling and 
understanding of the problems and suffer- 
ings of these men and their families. I 
have seen war at first hand, I know the 
courage, the sacrifice of our soldiers. But 
there are many million others-in the same 
circumstances. They too must be entitled 
to consideration. The welfare of the na- 
tion as a whole must take precedence over 
the demands of any particular group. 

“Let us not forget that while we have 
lost much in this depression we still have 
much more to lose....As long as 
I am President I shall continue to 
oppose with all of the strength and 
influence at my command any demand 
that runs counter to the common welfare.” 

Next day the President’s statement was 
frontpaged in the Portland Oregonian and 
the Portland Journal. Some legionaries, 
on their way to the auditorium to vote, 
read it, shrugged their shoulders. Others 
glanced only at headlines. It carried no 
weight with them. Their minds were long 
ago made up. 

From the convention’s legislative com- 
mittee by a vote of 21-to-9 came the fol- 
lowing: The American Legion endorses 
and urges the full and immediate payment 
of the adjusted service certificates and 
that the national officers be instructed 


immediately to proceed before Congress 
toward enactment of this legislation. 

Debate was begun by Delegate Wright 
Patman, the plump Texas Representative 
who sponsored Bonus cashing in thé 
House. He was loudly cheered when he 
declared that his is the only relief plan 
“that will place purchasing power in the 
hands.of the consumers in every section.” 

Legionaries booed angrily when Sam 
Reynolds of Nebraska took the platform 
to fight the Bonus resolution. National 
Commander Stevens had warned: “The 
first man who hisses or heckles will be 
ejected.” But when he felt the conven- 
tion’s temper he decided not to enforce 
this rule. He only said: “Come on, boys, 
let’s hear both sides of this question.” 

Reynolds: For 13 years we’ve marched 
down the middle of the road— 

A Legionary: In the gutter! 

Reynolds: Down the middle of the 
road, heads up, a million strong. . . . The 
people of America are waiting to see how 
this boasted Legion of ours performs un- 
der fire. (Murmurs of dissent). . Any 
man who reads the newspapers knows 
we re under fire. Pick up any paper, any 
magazine and feel the sting of the shot. 
But, fellows, they haven’t even started 
this anti-veteran campaign. When they 
cut loose, there'll be a withering blast. 
Unless we stop that storm we'll see the 
day when men will run for office on the 
slogan “Stop the Veteran.” 

Galleries: Booo-Booo-BOOOOOO 

Commander Stevens: For God’s sake, 
let’s have order. 

Reynolds: Fellows, we've got to go into 
this fight with clean hands. How can we 
raise our right hand in defense of the dis- 
abled man while sticking out our left, 
palm up, begging gratuities for ourselves? 

The Bonus resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 1,167-to-109. 

Smoldering beneath the surface of the 
four-day convention was the B. E. F. and 
its evacuation from Washington. Floyd 
Gibbons, one-eyed war correspondent, 
stirred the Legion to a frenzy of approval 
by extolling the bonuseers and denouncing 
the Administration for calling out troops 
to dislodge them, then branding them as 
Communists and criminals. The resolu- 
tions committee with difficulty smothered 
an attempt to get out to the floor a censure 
of President Hoover. 

Following along in the Wet procession, 
the Legion by a vote of 1.144-to-133 de- 
clared for repeal of the 18th Amendment. 

From among seven candidates Louis 
Arthur (‘“Louie’’) Johnson, 41, was elected 
national commander for next year. A 
Democrat, Mr. Johnson is an attorney at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. who has served in his 
State’s House of Delegates. He was once 
his State’s department commander. In 
1917 he went through an officer’s training 
school, was commissioned a_ captain, 
served a year with the A. E. F. in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. Large (220 
Ib.), bald, jovial, a Mason, Elk, Shriner, 
Odd Fellow, he is married, has two 
daughters, is rated a “good fellow.” He 
will have no qualms about the state of the 
Treasury while pressing the Legion’s bonus 
fight before Congress. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Kingfish to the Country 


Last week blatant, bellicose Senator 
Huey Pierce (“Kingfish”) Long reached 
a new pinnacle of power when Louisiana 
Democrats at their primary retired Sen- 
ator Broussard, Long foe, and nominated 
in his place Representative Overton, Long 
friend. With Louisiana in his pocket Sen- 
aior Long announced that he was through 
with “precinct brawls” and was now going 
to the country at large to campaign for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. On the stump 
the Long theme song will be: “Rid Amer- 
ica of Multimillionaires.” 


———«—— 


Pioneer Goes West (Cont'd) 

Last week the West was showered with 
speeches, smiles and sociability as Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt pressed his Presi- 
dential campaign into historically Repub- 
lican ground. 

His private car Pioneer, hitched to a 
special train, zig-zagged through ten 
States on its vote-seeking way to the 
coast. At Topeka Governor Roosevelt de- 
livered a full-length address on agricul- 
ture. At Salt Lake City he delivered an- 
other on railroads. At Denver he was 
photographed giving a dirt farmer a high 
Harvard handshake. Prairie towns along 
the track turned out good crowds to greet 
him. They were not so large or so noisy 
as those that appeared in the same area 
four years ago for Al Smith but they 
seemed more likely to vote for the party’s 
1932 candidate. In his shirt-sleeves Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt appeared repeatedly on 
the observation platform of the Pioneer. 
Supporting himself on the upright bars 
used for loud speaker apparatus,* he was 
cheery and chatty with all-comers. He 
found he could always get a laugh by in- 
troducing his six-foot-three son as “My 
little boy Jimmy.” 

At Topeka. The Governor’s Topeka 
speech drew a crowd estimated at twice 
the size of the one that turned out last 
month to hear Charles Curtis accept the 
Vice-Presidential nomination in his home- 
town. Speaker Garner joined his team- 
mate at the State Capitol. Said he: “I’ve 
come here to show you that I wear neither 
horns nor hoofs though I come from 
Texas.” 

“There is no single remedy,” Governor 
Roosevelt began, “that will by itself bring 
immediate prosperity to the agricultural 
population of the United States. . . . Our 
economic life today is a seamless web. 
... This nation cannot endure if it is 
half ‘boom’ and half ‘broke.’ ” 

For permanent farm relief Governor 
Roosevelt suggested a Department of 
Agriculture reorganized for national plan- 
ning; use of surplus land for forestation; 


*New York’s Doctor-Senator Copeland last 
week told the American Hospital Association in 
Detroit: “During his four years at Albany, 
Governor Roosevelt has gained physically, shak- 
ing off every important vestige of his serious 
illness. His lameness never has borne any 
possible relationship to his mental welfare. It 
is no more than a trifling physical handicap. 
His expectancy of life is greater than Presi- 
dent Hoover’s.” 


reduced taxes. As “quick-acting remedies” 
he proposed: 

1) Federal credits to private loan insti- 
tutions only on condition they help the 
debt-ridden farmer prevent foreclosure on 
his mortgage. 

2) A tariff readjustment to effect “a sub- 
stantial reduction in the difference be- 
tween the prices of the things the farmer 
sells and the things he buys.” 

How this latter object was to be at- 
tained Governor Roosevelt did not at- 
tempt to explain. Said he: “In determin- 
ing the details it goes without saying that 


- a om] 














Wide World 


CAMPAIGNER RooseEveELtT & FRIENDS 


“Tena fe? 


many minds must meet and many persons 
must work together. ... Many plans 
have been advanced. ... The circum- 
stances are so complex that no man can 
say with assurance that one particular 
plan is applicable to all crops. . . . It will 
be my purpose to compose the conflicting 
elements of these various plans. # 
Governor Roosevelt did specify that the 
plan, when found, must: 1) “provide a 
tariff benefit over world prices equivalent 
to the benefit given by the tariff to indus- 
trial products’; 2) “finance itself’; 3) 
“not make use of any mechanism which 
would cause our European customers to 
retaliate on the ground of dumping”; 4) 


“be decentralized in its administration”; 


5) “operate on a co-operative basis’; 6) 
“be voluntary.” 

Onions & Demagogs. Republicans 
quickly hopped on the Topeka speech be- 
ause Governor Roosevelt had offered no 
specific plan of relief. He was charged 
with being deliberately vague and mislead- 
ing. Representative Snell pointed to the 
fact that Democrats from Speaker Garner 
down had pressed the Farm Board to un- 
dertake stabilization operations. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde observed: “My 
admiration for Al Smith rises higher with 
each new Roosevelt speech. Al not only 
knows his onions but his demagogs as 
well.” 

Many a Kansas farmer, however, was 


favorably impressed by what Governor 
Roosevelt said. He might not know the 
specific solution of the farm problem but 
his heart appeared to be in the right place, 

At Salt Lake. In the Mormon Taber. 
nacle* at Salt Lake City 8,000 persons 
rose and roared when Governor Roosevelt 
entered to speak. Behind him on the plat- 
form were ranged the seats of the twelve 
Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. Apostle Reed Smoot, 
Republican Senator from Utah, was con- 
spicuously absent. The famed organ pealed 
and the tabernacle choir sang “Let the 
Mountains Shout for Joy.” 

Governor Roosevelt had put much 
thought and effort into his railroad 
speech. Its preparation began weeks ago 
in Albany. Baltimore & Ohio's Daniel 
Willard, Union Pacific’s Carl Gray and 
William Averell Harriman had conferred 
with him on the subject. American Car 
& Foundry’s William Woodin had con- 
tributed ideas as had Bernard Baruch, 
Wall Street’s “White Eagle.” Columbia's 
Professor Raymond Moley of the Roose- 
velt “brain trust” had done his share of 
advising and researching. Circulated in 
advance among railroad men and bankers 
interested in rail securities, an early draft 
had received wide if silent commendation. 
The final address represented the com- 
posite thought of financiers, managers, 
employes and investors. 

R. R. Plan. “The railways as a whole 
are in serious difficulty,” declared Gover- 
nor Roosevelt in his bland, cultured voice 
“Our job is neither to howl about a 
calamity nor to gloss over the trouble. 
There is no danger of the railroads going 
out of business. Why, then, the difficulty?” 

Blamed for the carriers’ troubles were 
the competition of motor trucks and 
busses, the compulsory operation of un- 
profitable trackage, the unnecessary dupli- 
cation of plant facilities, the lack of a 
national plan for transportation develop- 
ment. Emphasizing the country’s cash 
stake in its railroads Governor Roosevelt 
approved the policy of R. F. C. loans to 
keep them afloat but only as an emergency 
measure. 

The Democratic Nominee thereupon 
gave a plan of his own: 

1) Federal loans for a definite period on 
condition that individual roads scale down 
top-heavy capital. 

2) An overhauling of Federal laws on 
railroad receiverships to eliminate mul- 
tiple court actions and abundant legal 
fees. 

3) Regulation of competing motor car- 
riers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with permission for railroads to 
supply supplementary truck and bus serv- 
ice. 

4) Relaxed competition between lines 
where traffic is too thin to support more 
than one road; abandonment of non- 
paying mileage where — transportation 
needs can be otherwise met. 

5) More and swifter consolidations to 
cut out plant duplication. 


*Frequently and erroneously reported in the 
Press as the Mormon Temple into which no 
non-Mormon is ever admitted. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


6) I. C. C. control of railroad holding 
companies to prevent “screens of cor- 
porate complexities” from blocking funda- 
mental policies. 

Few Republicans could take serious is- 
sue with Governor Roosevelt’s rail plan 
because too many of its features were good 
G. O. P. doctrine which had been allowed 
to languish in a Washington preoccupied 
for three years with more immediate prob- 
lems. 

Unstubbed Toe. Still having a “glori- 
ous time,” Governor Roosevelt moved off 
into the Northwest where he promised, if 
elected, to call a conference to stabilize 
silver prices. Another week of Demo- 
cratic campaigning ended without serious 
mistakes. The G. O. P. had hoped to tag 
their opponent as a radical on the strength 
of his western speeches but so far he had 
said nothing wild or woolly. Democrats 
who had tried to dissuade him from swing- 
ing around the circle lest he stub his toe 
last week privately admitted that to date 
their fears were groundless. Their candi- 
date was “getting away with it in fine 


style.” 
REPUBLICANS 
Opener 

Vice President Curtis opened the Re- 
publican campaign in Pennsylvania last 
week with his first speech since August, 
at Fogelsville where Boss Matthew Quay 
started the custom of starting campaigns 
in 1908. Since he declared Dry in his 
speech accepting re-nomination, many a 
Wet Pennsylvania Republican had_pro- 
tested the Vice President’s appearance in 
the State. Nominee Curtis, canny poli- 
tician, ducked Prohibition, talked tariff 
and farm relief, deluged his listeners with 
his favorite statistics. 

“T have not commented upon Governor 
Roosevelt's plan,” declared Vice President 
Curtis, referring to the Democratic nomi- 
nee’s Topeka farm speech (see above), 
“because he has submitted none. He re- 
fers to several plans that have been dis- 
cussed for years and then leaves them for 
further discussion.” 


Maine Quake 


Throughout his 1928 campaign Herbert 

Hoover deliberately and pointedly ignored 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. Not once was the 
Democratic nominee mentioned in a Hoo- 
ver speech. Election returns that year 
amply proved this good Republican 
strategy and up to last week President 
Hoover had cast his 1932 campaign in 
practically the same mold. He refused to 
appear conscious that he had a man named 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt running against 
him. Declining to take the stump, he ap- 
peared to set the Presidency above par- 
tisanship. Instead of advertising his ad- 
versary by hand-to-hand combat, he ad- 
Vertised his relief program by intense ac- 
tivity at the White House. 
_Then Maine went Democratic. The na- 
tion raised an eyebrow. In Washington it 
was instantly apparent that the founda- 
tions of the White House had been jarred, 
the President’s campaign plans knocked 
to bits. 


Humper? G. O. P. strategists includ- 
ing Secretaries Mills and Hurley and Post- 
master General Brown, trooped to the 
White House in the wake of the Maine 
returns. They spent long gloomy hours 
with the President. He was told that he 
must revamp his personal campaign, get 
out to the country, make speeches, meet 
the Roosevelt challenge. He was urged 
to make a four-week tour ending in Cali- 
fornia on election eve. His advisers re- 


minded him that Charles Evans Hughes 


and Senator Borah, mainstays in his 1928 
canvass, were not campaigning for him 














Wide World 
MAINE’s Democrat BRANN 


“The people voted their protest.” 


again this year, hinted that he would have 
to carry more of the party load. 

President Hoover was reluctant to ac- 
cept their advice and change his tactics. 
He hates campaigning and crowds. Be- 
sides, he thinks it would be undignified to 
get out and hump himself for office like 
any ordinary politician. Deaf to sugges- 
tions for an extended campaign the Presi- 
dent finally consented to make three 
October speeches—two in the Midwest, 
one in the East. Beyond that he would 
not go, even for another four years in the 
White House. 

Sanders & Hanna. The Maine election 
upset every intelligent Republican except 
plump, easy-going Everett Sanders, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee. His job is to direct a national contest 
which in its economic outlines and social 
undertones has been compared to the 
presidential campaign of 1896. In that 
September, William Jennings Bryan 
seemed to have the November election 
won hands down. That year Mark Hanna 
was the G. O. P. boss, than whom there 
never has been a smarter. His brilliantly 
ruthless management of the Republican 
campaign resulted in the election of Wil- 
liam McKinley by some 600,000 votes. 

Chairman Sanders is no Mark Hanna. 
His campaign direction to date has been 
remote and uncertain. For historical com- 
fort last week he went back to 1880 when 


Maine elected a Democratic Governor in 
September and the nation a Republican 
President (Garfield) in November. From 
Chicago he telegraphed the President: 

“I firmly expect you to carry [| Maine]. 
I was, of course, disappointed in the vote 
but not greatly disturbed. ...I1 have 
every confidence that history will repeat 
itself in November in Maine and the ver- 
dict of the people will be overwhelmingly 
in your favor.” 


“Right Cause.” President Hoover re- 
plied in what amounted to his first overt 
campaign statement since his acceptance 
speech. 

“The result of the election in Maine im- 
poses need for renewed and stronger effort 
that the people may fully understand the 
issues at stake. We have known all along 
that, owing to the ravages of the world 
depression, our fight is a hard one; but 
we have a strong case and a right cause. 
Our task is to acquaint every man and 
woman in the country with the facts. : 
My chief concern now is that the work of 
reconstruction shall go forward. . . . This 
transcends all personal or partisan consid- 
erations.” 

Nutt’s $1,500,000. Fortnight ago the 
Republican treasury reported an operat- 
ing deficit for August. Joseph Nutt, 
G. O. P. treasurer, found money difficult 
to raise. In Pennsylvania where Joseph 
Grundy, famed campaign cash collector, 
tariff lobbyist and onetime Senator, has 
“retired” politically, he encountered the 
leanest pickings in years. But after the 
Maine election Treasurer Nutt reported 
to the White House (and the public): 
“This is making my job easier. People 
who want to maintain the present admin- 
istration in power have gone to work and 
the money is coming in. I’m sure now we 
can raise $1,500,000.”* G. O. P. headquar- 
ters got out a 288-page campaign text 
book which, instead of being given away 
as heretofore, was sold for 25¢ the copy 

Potatoes & Protest. What caused 
Maine’s voters to elect dapper, wise- 
cracking, rabbit-lipped Louis Jefferson 
Brann as its fourth Democratic Governor 
since the Civil War and send two Wet 
Democrats out of three to Congress? A 
variety of causes evidently combined. In 
low lobster and potato prices Maine is re- 
sentfully aware of hard times. Hoover 
relief is slow reaching its rocky shores, 
its little towns, its forests and farms 
Secretary Mills, stumping the State, urged 
voters to stand by the President and his 
party, thereby injecting the Hoover- 
Roosevelt issue into the campaign. A ma- 
jority of the 235,000 voters wanted a 
Change, were anti-Hoover if not pro- 
Roosevelt. A steady rise in local taxation 
under Republican governors did its share 
to help the Democrats. Though Maine has 
been officially Dry for more than half a 
century, thousands of its citizens, resent- 
ing Federal prohibition, voted for Wet 
Democratic Congressmen. 

Governor-elect Brann explained his vic- 
tory thus: “The campaign was fought out 


*In 1928 $4,000,000 was collected and spent 
nationally by the Republicans. 
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on economic lines and the ineptitude of 
the Hoover Administration. They were the 
controlling factors. The people voted their 
protest against existing conditions.” 

Liquor over Lobsters? A year ago 
Jouett Shouse, as Democratic executive 
chairman, would have acclaimed the 
Maine vote as a great Democratic victory. 
Last week, as president of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, he 
hailed it as a great Wet victory: Rev. 
Frederick W. Smith, head of Maine’s pro- 
fessional prohibition organization, sadly 
admitted: “The first battle against the re- 
turn of legalized liquor traffic is lost.” 
Mark Sullivan, sound Republican journal- 
ist, at first wrote: “The Democrats are 
fully justified in their exultation over their 
Maine victory. ... The outcome lends 
itself to no interpretation except that the 
large amount of economic distress gives 
rise to emotional resentment... . The 
principal cause was economic conditions.” 
Two days later Journalist Sullivan discov- 
ered it was not a Republican defeat but a 
Wet victory. He reported a “very large” 
amount of Wet money sent into the State, 
hinted that the “commercial liquor inter- 
ests” were back in politics. Said he: “The 
Maine outcome has been materially over- 
estimated.” Most Down Easterners, how- 
ever, thought lobsters had more to do 
with the result than liquor. 


Borah & the Back Door. What hap- 
pened in Maine did seem to close up Re- 


publican ranks. Senator Howell, mild in- 
surgent whose Nebraska colleague, Sena- 
tor Norris, is supporting Governor Roose- 


velt, lined up as a regular Hooverite. 
When Senator Borah flayed the American 
Legion for plumping for the Bonus (see p. 
9g), Senator Hastings made a great dis- 
play on the White House steps of welcom- 
ing him back into the G. O. P. campaign 
field. Said Senator Hastings: “It’s better 
to have him come in the back door than 
not come in at all.” In Boise, tending his 
sick wife, Senator Borah who has opposed 
the Bonus since the start snorted: “I 
knew Senator Hastings had many ac- 
complishments but I didn’t know he was 
a humorist.” 

Political Wires. Simultaneous with 
the Maine vote the New York stock- 
market slumped five points. Wall Street 
brokers, mostly Republicans, were quick 
to attribute the decline to the Democratic 
victory. Sample comment: “The uncer- 
tainties caused by the results in Maine 
were sufficient to accelerate the downward 
movement into a very serious reaction. 
. . . A reappraisal of probable market 
trends has been made necessary by the 
unexpected changes in the national politi- 
ca! situation which has veered toward the 
Democratic side as a result of the Maine 
election. . . . The Democratic victory in 
Maine brought an avalanche of selling.” 
Exchange officials were forehanded in 
clearing themselves of any charge that 
their institution was rigging the market 
against the Roosevelt candidacy. They 
ordered members to submit for scrutiny 
all telegrams of a political nature during 
the period of the Maine voting 

As Maine Goes? As for the Demo- 
crats, they were almost choked with ela- 


tion at their success. Chairman Farley 
predicted a ten-million majority sweep for 
his candidate. In the last half-century 
Democrats have been elected to the Presi- 
dency four times but none of them ever 
had the advantage of party victory in 
Maine eight weeks before the election. 


~ 
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Watson Collapse 


“In the calendar year 1931, 66.7%, or 
two-thirds of our imports were admitted 
free, a greater percentage of free imports 
than—I cannot talk any longer—it’s really 
too hot—I would like to go on—.” Gasp- 
ing these words, Indiana’s small-eyed, 
large-paunched Senator James Eli Watson 
staggered to a chair just in time to avoid 


fainting on the platform of a Republican. 


rally at Madison, Ind. last week. When 
he had revived, Senator Watson informed 
his audience that fainting on the rostrum 
in hot weather was no new experience to 
him. He had done it once before at Linton, 
thrice in Washington, because he always 
works himself to the highest pitch when 
speaking.* 


THIRD PARTIES 


Foster Collapse 


In the past three months William 
Zebulon Foster, Communist candidate for 
President, traveled 17,000 mi., addressed 
70 meetings, was expelled from Zeigler, 
Ill., arrested in Los Angeles, Scranton, 
Lawrence, Mass. With 34 more speaking 
dates in 13 states to go, harried Candidate 
Foster last week collapsed in Chicago 
with an attack of angina pectoris. His 
doctor said, “It would be absolute suicide 
for him to continue his tour.” Few days 
later, recuperating in his Bronx home, 
Candidate Foster wryly reminded re- 
porters of a noteworthy fact: “Today I 
bear the unique distinction of being the 
only candidate supporting payment of the 
Bonus.” Asked if he was pleased to find 
the Red-hating American Legion’s view 
in accord with his own, Comrade Foster 
appeared irritated. 


STATES & CITIES 


Show Boat 


Some 20 little towns on the Illinois. 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers were the 
scenes of a strange visitation last week. 
With a hoot—toot, toot! the steamboat 
Cape Girardeau appeared, swung a wide 
circle on the muddy waters and churned 
its broad nose upstream against the slip- 
pery chocolate bank. Whereupon a brass 
band aboard the Cape Girardeau let go 
full blast. And the voice of a choking 
giant began to croak through amplifiers: 
“__Good roads—used to peddle milk in 
Kankakee—in his own ward he got 700 
votes against but 25 for his distinguished 
opponents—your support for the Repub- 

*Fortnight ago at the Arkansas Democratic 
State Convention, Senator Watson’s rival Floor- 
leader. Senator Joseph T. Robinson, had just 
reached the high pitch of a speech when out flew 
his false upper teeth. Retiring to the wings, he 
reinserted the plate and asked: “Why didn’t 
they laugh?” A friend: “You had them spell- 


bound.” 


lican ticket—cross in the circle at the top 
—don’t change doctors in the midst of an 
illness!” 

In Illinois such an exhibition could 
mean but one thing. William Hale (“Big 
Bill”) Thompson was on the loose again, 
Kicked out of Chicago’s mayoralty last 
year, Big Bill the Builder, brassiest show- 
man out of show business, had taken the 
stump once more. No candidate himself, 
he was urging the re-election of twotime 
(1921-29) Governor Lennington Small, 
the character who was indicted, tried and 
made to disgorge withheld interest on 
State funds in 1925. On his ten-day show- 
boat cruise “to inspect waterways,” Big 
Bill had brought along the top of the 
State Republican ticket, the candidates 
for governor, lieutenant governor, attor- 
ney general and treasurer. He and they 
stood in line on deck to shake hands with 
the muddy-footed electorate. Filing awk- 
wardly past, the electorate was _ then 
shoved onto a government barge towed 
alongside, encouraged to dance to phono- 
graph music. At Alton there was a small 
charge for drinking water. 

The man whom Candidate Small is op- 
posing is Henry Horner (né Levy), an 
able Jewish judge from Chicago. Years 
ago his mother legally changed his name 
to hers when she divorced his father. On 
behalf of his snaggle-toothed partisan 
Small, Big Bill proceeded to give Judge 
Horner a forensic log-ride. Downstate 
rural clodhoppers gawped, snickered and 
nodded approvingly when he _ shouted: 
“My friends, I don’t have to tell you that 
Levys don’t eat hogs. If Horner is elect- 
ed, hog prices are bound to drop. Further- 
more, Jews run pawnshops, and the first 
thing Horner will do if he gets to Spring- 
field is open a pawnshop. He was put up 
by Tony Cermak [Mayor Anton J. Cer- 
mak of Chicago, who turned Thompson 
out of office] to get the Jewish vote, and 
he’s trying to get the Catholic vote, too. 
by sending his children to a Catholic 
parochial school !”’* 

In the primary, onetime Mayor Thomp- 
son had employed “stooges” in rabbinical 
dress to ridicule Judge Horner’s racial 


WOMEN 
In Cleveland 


Four hundred Cleveland women flocked 
to an illustrated lecture on “Married 
Love” last week, titillated by a promise of 
special “sex reels for women.” They saw 
an ancient Garbo film, heard the rest of 
the show had been cancelled by police 
order. 


“Tt’s a gyp!” shrilled one. “Give us 
back our money!” 

Shrieking with rage and vexation, the 
Cleveland 400 stormed the lobby and 
stage, tore down posters and charts. Po- 
lice were helpless until the manager prom- 
ised admission refunds. Lining up at the 
box office, the angry audience carried 
away $62 more than it had paid. Moaned 
the manager “They must have picked up 
old ticket stubs from the floor.” 


*Candidate Horner is wifeless, childless. 
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OREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


Again Wars? 

Persia bought a modest $2,000,000 
Navy last week (see p. 16). Germany 
let contracts for her third $20,000,000 
“pocket battleship” (see p. 14). France 
began “war games” or “autumn maneu- 
vers’ around Chalons-sur-Marne to con- 
tinue until Sept. 29. 

In Bogota last week the Senate of 
Colombia voted $10,000,000 for “national 
defense” (against Peru) and 10.000 Bogo- 
tans patriotically paraded—this despite 
the fact that Peru’s government has 
apologized for the “Leticia Incident” of 
Sept. 1 when Peruvian hot-heads seized 
Leticia, Colombian port. 

In the vast United States of Brazil 
(larger than the 48 United States) the 
major civil war in which nearly 100,000 
Brazilians are engaged (Time, Aug. 8, 15) 
dragged on and on. At Pittsburgh, Pa. 
five Cadillac eights were being armor 
plated by Armstrong Motor Body Co. “for 
a South American president” who is hav- 
ing the Cadillacs equipped to spray tear 
gas and machine gun bullets. 

In Copenhagen the Danish Rifle Syndi- 
cate admitted filling a small South Ameri- 
can order for $50,000 worth of machine 
guns. They seemed to be destined for 
Paraguay, which is still fighting Bolivia 
in the Gran Chaco (Tre, Aug. 15). 

Bolivia, according to revelations by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations last 
week has bought in the past two years 
$15,000,000 worth of arms from Great 
Britain and $5,000,000 worth from the 
U.S., paying with money borrowed in the 
United States with Washington’s approval. 

Since most big armament buys are suc- 
cessfully kept secret, last week was re- 
markable only for what came to light. 
Munitions were pouring into the world’s 
newest state (see p. 16). Japanese ar- 
senals were going full blast. Japanese 
Marines suddenly landed at Nanking. the 
so-called Capital of China, from which 
last week all important Chinese had fled. 

Finally there was a brand new civil war 
mShantung. Taking the field with 80.000 
picked troops, able. honest Governor Han 
Fu-chu of Shantung marched into the hill 
country near Chefoo, stronghold of Gen- 
eral Liu Chen-nien and 30,000 soldiers 
whom Governor Han considers to be his 
soldiers. Thus last week the businesses 
of armament and war were having, at the 
very least, a baby boom. 

Again, Woodrow Wilson. Mean- 
while the disarmament game of Words, 
Words, Words began again at Geneva, 
though one of the players (Germany) 
sulked and refused to sit in at La Con- 
férence pour la Limitation et pour la Ré- 
— des Armaments (Time, Feb 8 et 
seq.). 

Strictly speaking it was not the Con- 
ference proper but the “Conference 
Bureau” which Conference Chairman 
Arthur Henderson came all the way from 
London to open in Geneva. Proceedings 
last week were definitely on the cheap. 
Representatives of the U. S., having spent 
$320,000 in de luxe Geneva hotels, had 


only $30,000 left of Congress’s appropria- 
tion. Because of the U. S. elections they 
dared not ask for more. Acting Chief 
Delegate Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to 
Switzerland, moved the U. S. Delegation 
offices last week from the sumptuous 
Hotel des Bergues into a flat just under 
the attic at No. 33 Quai Woodrow Wilson. 

To save bedroom rent, Chief U. S. Clerk 
& Mrs. Nathan Medofsky will sleep in the 
office. On moving day Mrs. Medofsky 
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“proof” of secret German re-armament in 
addition to the Reich’s loudly trumpeted 
steps in that direction. 

Apropos the Conference Bureau, Ger- 
many was sternly rebuked for refusing to 
sit in by the “United Kingdom Govern- 
ment” as James Ramsay MacDonald & 
Ministers now occasionally call them- 
selves. 

In a blunt “statement”’ delivered to the 
German Foreign Ministry last week the 
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Wortp CONFERENCE 


Last week war business was booming. 


helped to arrange worn rugs and the 
cheapest office furniture that could be 
rented. 

“These Americans, they have not even 
a lease!”’ marveled Swiss burghers, recall- 
ing that a few months ago the U. S. Dele- 
gation’s hotel was not good enough for 
Delegate Henry Lewis Stimson. He 
leased at his own expense a Swiss palace 
crammed with suits of armor and other 
antiques, “The Stimson Musée” (Time, 
April 25) 

“General Appeasement.” Paradoxi- 
cally the Conference Bureau in Geneva 
stands one small chance of making some 
progress. Rask German sabre-rattling has 
made Britain and France realize that, 
after all, there may be something to the 
Hoover Plan of one-third reduction of 
existing armaments. That plan La Con- 
férence did its best to bury (Time, July 
4). But with Germany demanding either 
reduction of armament by the Great 
Powers or the right to re-arm herself (see 
p. 14), the first alternative suddenly began 
to make sense last week in the minds of 
Premier Edouard Herriot and Prime Min- 
ister James Ramsay MacDonald. 

In Paris the patience of M. Herriot 
with Herr von Papen (a patience based on 
hopes that von Papen would “stop Hit- 
ler’) snapped publicly before the Cham- 
ber of. Deputies’ Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. Though refusing to give details, M. 
Herriot announced that he _ possesses 





British Foreign Office called the von 
Papen Cabinet’s attitude “unfortunate 


. unwise . . . particularly untimely.” 
Rejecting Germany's claim that the Pre- 
anible to Part V of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles obligates the Allies to reduce their 
armaments,t the British postulated that: 
“To state what is the object or aim of a 
stipulation is very different from making 
successful fulfillment of that object the 
condition of the stipulation.” 

Toward its close Britain’s statement 
softened slightly but ended up stiff as a 
ramrod: ‘The limitation of Germany’s 
armaments contained in the Treaty | of 
Versailles] was intended to be, and’ an- 
nounced to be, the precursor of a general 
limitation by others. . . . In the interest 
of general appeasement . it is much to 
be desired that any such questions should 
be disposed of by friendly negotiation and 
agreed adjustment not involving either 
disregard of treaty obligations or increase 
in the sum total of armed forces. This de- 
sirable consummation cannot be attained 
by peremptory challenge or by withdrawal 
from deliberations which are about to be 
resumed.” 

*The London Daily Express’ caption: “A War 
Debts Conference, 19—?” 

+Full text of the Preamble to Part V: 

“In order to render possible the initiation of 
a general limitation of the armaments of all na- 
tions, Germany undertakes strictly to observe 


the military, naval and air clauses which fol 
low.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


In a word the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment turned thumbs down on permit- 
ting the Fatherland to re-arm and urged 
Germany to sit in again at Geneva where 
the Hoover Plan may get a better hearing 
—due to Germany’s “peremptory chal- 
lenge” to the Great Powers. 


INDIA 


Sarcasm & Saint 


Nearly perfect was a sarcasm uttered 
last week by ex-Viceroy of India Baron 
Irwin. Last year while Mr. Gandhi was in 
London, Lord Irwin was often called his 
“friend,” interceded frequently with the 
Mahatma on behalf of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Last week correspondents told 
the tall baron that in Yerovda Jail near 
Bombay, small Mr. Gandhi had decided 
to begin “a fast unto Death.” Reason: 
to protest against the Indian franchise 
system arbitrarily decreed by His Majes- 
ty’s Government after the leading Indians 
consulted had withdrawn in a body from 
the Government’s consultative committee. 


Commented Friend Irwin: “Gandhi is 
now speaking in a language the Indian 
people understand. If I were to get out 
in the hallway of the government build- 
ings at New Delhi, squat on the floor 
and refuse to eat a bite until the Indian 
civil disobedience movement came to 
terms, the trouble would be over in a few 
days. Of course, before those few days 
could elapse my Liberal, Conservative and 
Labor colleagues in London would send 
for me to come home and would have a 
padded cell waiting for me on my arrival.” 

From London to Gandhi cabled Vithal- 
bhai Patel, onetime President of the In- 
dian Legislative Assembly: “You expect 
His Majesty’s Government to modify its 
actions. Your expectation is based upon 
the assumption that the British Govern- 
ment has a heart which we can touch by 
our sufferings. It is heartless... . I, 
with all Indians abroad, deplore your de- 
cision to fast unto death.” 

Certainly His Majesty’s Government 
has a head. Two days after Lord Irwin’s 
memorable sarcasm the Government an- 
nounced that Gandhi, who was not “im- 
prisoned” but “detained during the pleas- 
ure of the Government” in Yerovda Jail, 
would be ousted and detained under guard 
in a house, if he should begin to fast. 
Thus, said a British spokesman “the ques- 
tion of forcible feeding would not arise.” 


Efforts to discredit the Mahatma on 
the eve of his fast ranged from official 
British announcements that he was being 
fitted with a new set of false teeth to the 
instinctive act of a British showman who 
cabled Mr. Gandhi a cash offer to come 
to England and starve unto Death as a 
sideshow freak. “Your case, right or 
wrong,” cabled Showman Luke Gannon, 
“will then be understood by the people 
of England.” 


In stern contrast was a pronouncement 
by the Leader of the Labor Party and of 
His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition in the 
House of Commons. “There is nothing to 
be gained by speaking of Mr. Gandhi as 
a fanatic,” said Leader George Lansbury. 


“There can be no peace in India without 
a collaboration of Mr. Gandhi and his 
Indian National Congress Party.” 

Why Unto Death? Highly contro- 
versial is the question whether Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi is a sincere champion 
of India’s Untouchables (Scavenger 
Class) or a hypocrite who mouths defense 
of the Untouchables while secretly work- 
ing against them in behalf of the higher 
Hindu castes in which he is a No. 3.* 

Facts are that the Mahatma adopted as 
his daughter an Untouchable girl who has 
grown to womanhood in his home; that 
Mrs. Gandhi devotes herself incessantly 
to the cause of the Untouchables; and 
that Mr. Gandhi was denounced last year 
by the Untouchables’ spokesman at the 
India Round Table Conference, Dr. B. M. 
Ambedkar. 


Dr. Ambedkar was not chosen by the 
Untouchables but appointed by His 
Majesty's Government. He was educated 
as a protégé of His Highness the Gjekwar 
of Baroda. When he challenged Mr. 
Gandhi in London the Mahatma replied: 
“I claim myself in my own person to 
represent the vast masses of the Untouch- 
ables. ...I claim that if there was a 
referendum of the Untouchables I would 
get their vote and top the poll to boot.” 
This defy, uttered almost a year ago, did 
not move His Majesty’s Government to 
hold a poll of the Untouchables. Last 
week United Press reported from Bom- 
bay: “Thousands of Untouchables 
throughout India have joined in a resolu- 
tion voicing their gratitude to Gandhi for 
his fight in their behalf. Their resolution 
declares that they are praying that the 
man who is trying to elevate them will 
‘live many years.’” 

The Government decree against which 
Mr. Gandhi threatened to hunger strike 
unto Death is also supposed to elevate the 
Untouchables, a paradox which profoundly 
muddled the issue last week. On its face 
the decree grants a separate franchise to 
Untouchables for 20 years in seven out of 
the nine provinces in which His Majesty’s 
Government has decided to set up Indian 
Provincial Legislatures. Is not this giving 
the Untouchables an advantage which they 
badly need in struggling for their rights 
against Hindus of the four higher castes? 

Years ago Mahatma Gandhi took the 
position which he threatened last week to 
defend to the Death: All caste barriers 
must be broken down and to perpetuate 
them by a separate electoral system would 
be to strengthen the caste curse. 


In London the Mahatma said: “I 
would far rather that Hinduism died than 
that Untouchability lived. ...J would 
not sell the interests of the Untouchables 
even for the sake of winning the freedom 
of India. . . . I propose the most drastic 
legislation, rendering criminal all the 
special persecution to which these fellow 
countrymen of mine are subjected by the 
so-called superior classes. . . . J am cer- 
tain that the question of separate electo- 


*No. 1 Brahmins; No. 2 Khattrias; No. 3 
Vaishyas: No. 4 Sudras; No. 5 Untouchables 
(not strictly a caste). 


rates for the Untouchables is the modern 
manufacture of a Satanic government. 
. . . I want to say with all the emphasis 
that I can command that if I were the 
only person to resist this thing I would 
nevertheless resist it with my life.” 


God-given Opportunity. What the 
Mahatma or “Great Soul” said last year 
he merely repeated in other words last 
week; but his original words had passed 
completely out of English minds. Sur- 
prise was the keynote of His Majesty’s 
Government’s reaction and of British 
editorials—surprise that a fanatic should 
suddenly have decided to stake his life 
upon a point which seemed to most Eng- 
lishmen minor, almost an afterthought. 

In his cell Mr. Gandhi placidly told his 
British jailers that he defied them to eject 
him on the “humiliating terms” that he 
must be detained in some other place. As 
to his fast the Mahatma appeared cheer- 
ful. 

“There is every cause for rejoicing!” he 
cried. “This is a god-given opportunity 
that has come to me—to offer my life as 
a final sacrifice to the downtrodden.” 


GERMANY 
“Fine People” 


In a voice tense with suppressed fury, 
Chancellor Franz von Papen broadcast 
over the government radio last week a 
declaration that his dictatorial and aristo- 
cratic Cabinet “corresponds to the will of 
the people.” despite the Reichstag’s vote 
of non-confidence in the Cabinet 513 to 
32* (TIME, Sept. 19). 

Warming to his broadcast, the Chan- 
cellor cried: “When you gentlemen of the 
Nazis | Hitler Party] begin your class war- 
fare against the fine people, against the 
Barons, and when you think success at the 
elections will follow such tactics, I am 
afraid you are in for a bitter disappoint- 
ment... .. 

“The government of the Reich is of the 
opinion that the system of formal democ- 
racy has broken down and is incapable of 
resurrection!” 

Herr von Papen then served notice that 
his Cabinet proposes to revise the Ger- 
man constitution. Berlin rumor said that 
the word “republic” will be omitted. Con- 
ceivably the von Papen Cabinet, acting by 
presidential decree, could so alter the 
fundamental law of Germany as to pre- 
vent the Hitlerites, who won 14,000,000 
votes in the last Reichstag election (Trme. 
Aug. 8), from scoring further gains. Said 
Satevepost correspondent Isaac Marcos- 
son, returning from Germany last week: 
“Chancellor von Papen will disenfranchise 


*Commented New York Herald Tribune's 
John Elliott, least excitable of U. S. correspond- 
ents in Berlin: The vote “was probably the most 
overwhelming defeat any government has sus- 
tained in the history of parliamentary institu- 
tions. . . . Probably not since Louis XVIII and 
his court were brought back to Paris in the 
fourgons [supply wagons] of the Allied armies 
in 1815 has a regime existed in any major Euro- 
pean country so cordially detested by the mass 
of the people it claims to rule as the clique of 
generals, Junkers [landed proprietors] and aris- 
tocratic clubmen governing the Reich today.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


50% of Adolf Hitler’s followers if he 
raises the voting age, as he may, to 25 
years” [from 20]. 

Out-Hitlering Hitler. Since President 
yon Hindenburg continued to back Chan- 
cellor von Papen to the limit last week, 
Germany’s largest parties (Fascist & So- 
cialist) were faced with the alternative 
of attempting a coup d’état or filing weak 
protests. 

Fascist Speaker Wilhelm Goring of the 
Reichstag sued Chancellor von Papen, 
branding as libelous the Chancellor’s as- 
sertion that the Speaker acted unconstitu- 
tionally in permitting the Reichstag to 
vote censure after the Chancellor had 
flourished a presidential decree dissolving 
the Reichstag. This famed decree, when 
scrutinized last week, proved to be in the 
Chancellor’s handwriting except for the 
signature of Paul von Hindenburg. It 
was dated at Neudeck, the President's 
country estate, but von Papen had 
scratched out “Neudeck” and written in 
“Berlin,” evidently feeling that he thus 
made the decree more legal. 

When a Berlin newspaper printed the 
opinion of a leading Bavarian professor 
of constitutional law that the Chancellor’s 
actions were unconstitutional, the paper 
was suspended. 

Meanwhile the Reichstag’s Supervisory 
Committee, which continues to exist after 
a Reichstag has been dissolved, exercised 
its specific constitutional right to summon 
the Chancellor and his Ministers for ex- 
amination. They simply did not come. 
Phlegmatic Germans let the matter rest 
there. Adolf Hitler quit Berlin for his 
Munich -headquarters. There were no 
riots. Calmly, majestically President von 
Hindenburg proceeded to out-Hitler Hit- 
ler by issuing yet another drastic decree. 

“Coarse Duck.” French observers 
roundly declared that what the German 
President did was to pass from infraction 
of the Treaty of Versailles to actual viola- 
tion. 


As everyone knows the Treaty limits 
Germany to 100,000 troops. What are 
troops? The President decreed that 20 
training camps shall be opened at which 
young German males of every kind (ex- 
cept Communists) will be drilled by ex- 
officers of the German Army, commanded 
by lean, grim, hard-bitten General Edwin 
von Stiilpnagel, retired. 

Officially the 20 camps will be known as 
Germany’s “National Curatory for the 
Promotion of Physical Fitness.” To avoid 
too flagrant violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles, they will function not under 
the Defense (War) Ministry but under 
the Ministry of Interior. It received a 
preliminary grant of 1,500,000 marks 
($357,000) last week, promptly began the 
work of putting an expected 300.000 
youths into “simple uniforms of coarse 


duck.” 

Patriotic German journalists stressed 
“the absence of sport in the English or 
American sense” at the National Curatory, 
Wrote that General von Stiilpnagel will 
Instruct his youths in “military sports,” 
such as throwing dummy hand grenades, 


drilling with wooden rifles.* In Berlin 
next day Socialist Reichstag Deputies 
voted “denunciation of the Cabinet’s mili- 
taristic policy” and the Government was 
also censured by the Executive Board of 
Socialist Trade Unions, largest body of 
organized German labor. 


Third Pocket Battleship. In a modest 


bid for sea power last week, the von 








© Keystone 
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Ilis “sport” is different. 


Papen Cabinet let contracts for construc- 
tion of a third German “pocket battle- 
ship,” estimated to cost about $20,000,000. 

Simultaneously the Geneva Disarmae 
ment Conference received formal notice 
that Germany will attend no more of its 
sessions until the Great Powers agree 
either: 1) that each must disarm down 
to battle parity with Germany; or 2) that 
Germany may re-arm up to battle parity 
with the strongest Great Power (see p. 
13). 

Diplomatic Shakeup. Finally last week 
the German Diplomatic Service received 
such a shakeup at the hands of Foreign 
Minister Baron von Neurath as it has not 
had since the Revolution of 1918. Diplo- 
mats of Republican leanings were shifted 
from major to minor posts or retired. 
Momentarily the axe was expected to fall 
on Ambassador to the U. S. von Prittwitz 
und Gaffron, a stanch Republican. Typi- 


*Article 177 of the Treaty of Versailles reads: 
“'In Germany] educational establishments, the 
universities, societies of discharged soldiers, 
shooting or touring clubs, and, generally speak- 
ing, associations of every description, whatever 
be the age of their members, must not occupy 
themselves with any military matters. In par- 
ticular they will be forbidden to instruct or 
exercise their members, or to allow them to be 
instructed or exercised, in the profession or use 
of arms. These societies, associations, educa- 
tional establishments, and universities must have 
no connection with the Ministries of War or any 
other military authority.” 


cal of the shakeup was the promotion of 
Ulrich von Hassell, reactionary son-in-law 
of the late Admiral von Tirpitz, from 
Minister at Belgrade to Ambassador at 
Rome. 

Ambassador at Rome before the shake- 
up was Dr. Carl von Schubert, onetime 
closest associate of Germany’s late, great 
“Peace Man” Dr. Gustav Stresemann. 
Dr. von Schubert was retired. Queerest 
appointment was that of a minor Foreign 
Office official, Dr. Roland Késter, to suc- 
ceed Ambassador Leopold von Hoesch in 
Paris. Dr. von Hoesch, “suspected of 
being too compliant toward the French,” 
was shifted to London. Dr. Koster is 
priceless. His hobby is taking watches 
apart, repairing, re-assembling, regulating 
them. Whenever a Foreign Office func- 
tionary’s watch goes wrong Dr. Koster 
fixes it. 

Significance. Obviously the von Papen 
Cabinet’s moves last week were those of 
an uneasy but resolute group of men, 
scrambling by fair means or otherwise to 
fortify their power. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment’s “military sport camps” will entice 
young voters away from the “private 
armies” already maintained by Germany’s 
Fascists, Socialists and Steel Helmets. 
Perhaps Germans will obey for a while 
longer the absolute will of Paul von Hin- 
denburg who celebrates his 85th birthday 
next fortnight. Commented Karl H. von 
Wiegand, No. 1t German Hearstman: 
“There is one man in Germany who, like 
Gandhi, wants nothing for himself but 
everything for his country: Hindenburg!” 

Landing in Manhattan last week, former 
German Foreign Minister Dr. Julius Cur- 
tius revealed that the by no means dod- 
dering o!d President recently said to him: 
“I deeply desire to visit the Rocky Moun- 
tains and shoot grizzly bears.” 


FRANCE 


“To the Russian Peasantry... 

The courteous French way of easing a 
man to the guillotine is to set excellent 
meals before him for several days previ- 
ous, offer him brandy & cigarets at dawn 
and finally for the ornate Garde Républi- 
caine to salute the condemned as he walks 
from the police van to death. All these 
amenities were offered last week to Paul 
Gorgulov, Russian slayer of the President 
of the Republic, Paul Doumer (Tre, 
May 16). 

Nearly all France believed Assassin 
Gorgulov to be mad. There was comment 
and there were shrugs because the Widow 
Doumer did not ask clemency. But there 
was no criticism. If the late President’s 
widow had set her heart against a madman 
surely it was her right to do so. As his 
death day dawned Dr. Gorgulov kissed the 
Orthodox priest who administered last 
rites and said with a wry smile, “I am not 
afraid. I am neither Royalist nor Com- 
munist. I hope that my son, who is yet 
unborn, will not become a Communist. 
Tell my wife I love her dearly and ask 
pardon for all I have done. I commend 
myself to the Russian peasantry! Ah 
Russia, Russia my fatherland. . . .” 


Determined to scoop the execution, 


% 
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United Press’s Mary Knight dressed her- 
self as a man, boasted afterward that she 
was the only woman to see Dr. Gorgulov 
lose his head. She told how Gorgulov, his 
hands and feet heavily manacled, hobbled 
forward; how the back of the prisoner’s 
neck was shaved “to better expose his 
flesh to the sharp knife of ‘the widow’ 
[guillotine|.” Then “like a flash the 
neck piece clamped Gorgulov into position 
and, before he could gasp, the knife, well 
weighted, fell nine feet. . . . There was 
no autopsy.” 

Male correspondents noted that the 
head fell into a basket, that the body was 
dumped into a zinc-lined wicker coffin (in 
which the head was later placed) for de- 
livery to pregnant Mme Gorgulov, that 
Executioner Anatole (“Monsieur de Paris’) 
Deibler wore his usual derby hat and was 
assisted by his son-in-law André Perrier 
who is being groomed to succeed M. Dei- 
bler as the next “Monsieur de Paris.” 

When souvenir seekers tried to dash for- 
ward and dip their handkerchiefs into the 
wide, dark pool of blood, police forced 
them sternly back, hitched a hose to a 
neighboring hydrant, washed the street 
scrupulously clean. 


Four days later in the Kuban village of 
Labinskaya, zealous Soviet police arrested 
Assassin Gorgulov’s 82-year-old mother 
and also his aunt, charged them with 
“stealing grain from a collective farm,” 
the penalty for which is Death. Moscow 
papers seemed displeased by the Kuban 
policemen’s zeal, took the line that an 82- 
year-old grain thief should not be put to 
Death. They hinted that even if Dr. Gor- 
gulov’s mother & aunt are convicted their 
sentences will surely be commuted. 








Death in the Mountains 


In thick khaki uniforms and broad blue 
sashes, 508 men of the French Foreign 
Legion marched in full equipment to the 
railway yards at Sidi-bel-Abbes, Legion 
headquarters in Algeria, and entrained for 
French Morocco. Just what they were 
going to do when they got to Morocco 
only a few of the officers knew, but France 
does not spare her mercenaries. The 
Legicnaries were ready to see action and 
face Death at the end of their trip. 

They did not have to wait that long. 
High up through the peaks and gullies of 
the Atlas Mountains swung the troop train 
of 14 cars. It had been raining for days. 
The roadbed was soggy. treacherous. Be- 
tween Zelboun and Turenne the train 
jumped the rails, hurtled 250 feet down to 
the bottom of the rocky ravine. 

All night long rescue squads sweated 
among the rocks, helped by the few sur- 
vivors who could stand. Men were scream- 
ing hour after hour. Doctors scrambled 
among the wreckage over boulders and 
among hastily rigged stretchers with hypo- 
dermics of morphine. At the official count 
55 men were reported dead, 223 seriously 
injured. Quick to reach the scene was the 
Legion’s Inspector, General Paul Rollet. 

“T had 508 brave men on that train,” 
he cried. “How many will answer the 
roll call now?” 


PERSIA 


Brand New Navy 


Swagger Shah Reza Khan Pahlavi, 
“King of Kings,” itched with impatience 
last week to take delivery of the first 
effective Navy which Persia has ever had. 

Built complete in Italy for the dirt- 
cheap price of $2,000,000, Persia’s new 
Navy consists of two small gunboats 
mounting four-inch, three-inch and anti- 
aircraft guns plus four smaller gunboats 
with three-inch guns. Last week, proudly 
flying Persia’s leonine standard,* the 
Navy steamed out of Naples, bound for 
the Persian port of Mohammerah. Of- 
ficers and crews of the six new ships are 
100% Persian, smartly uniformed and 
painstakingly trained at the Italian Leg- 
horn Naval Academy. 

As one Dictator to another, Benito 
Mussolini was delighted to build and sell 
a navy to the “King of Kings” who be- 
gan his career as a soldier, became a Cos- 
sack, next a General, then Premier & 
Dictator, finally Shah of Persia in 1925. 


MANCHUKUO 
No Ordinary Wreck 


Tall, lanky Henry Walsworth Kinney, 
public relations director for Japan’s South 
Manchuria Railway, who boasts proudly 
of his Japanese artist-wife and her step- 
motherly care of his part Hawaiian son, 
walked into Harbin last week dressed in 
a potato sack and part of a tent. Other 
U. S. travelers were not so lucky. Nude, 
blue with cold, suffering from exhaustion 
they staggered into town to tell about four 
brigand-staged trainwrecks. Most graphic 
description came from young Henry Hil- 
gard Villard, son of Editor Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard of the Nation, on his way 
across Russia to study in Britain at Cam- 
bridge: 

“Tt was no ordinary trainwreck, but one 
accompanied by a fierce armed attack in 
the dead of night, with the bandits intent 
on kidnapping, plunder and murder. 


“After I recovered from the terrific im- 
pact of the wreck itself, I crouched on the 
floor of the coach, using suitcases as 
barriers and expecting every minute to be 
shot. . . . The bandits then boarded the 
train ordering everybody out at revolver 
points. We were lined up like criminals 
and while one group pressed the muzzles 
of pistols to our heads and another squad 
held us covered from behind, a _ third 
stripped and robbed us... . : Apparently 
our clothes and baggage were worth more 
to the brigands than our bodies. In the 
midst of our misery we could hear the 
agonized cries of those pinioned in the 
wreckage, most of them horribly mangled. 

“The Chinese soldiers refused to help 
them, saying ‘What’s the use of dragging 
them out? There are no doctors here and 
they will bleed to death anyway.’ I then 
started to rescue some of the victims my- 


*Three horizontal stripes (green, white, pink), 
the centre embellished with a blazing sun, in 
front of which a lion stands on three paws, 
brandishing a sword with its right ferepaw and 
lashing its tail. 


self. Only when daylight came did we feel 
safe from another attack.” 

U. S. Consul-General George C. Hanson 
loudly demanded that Japan’s newly recog- 
nized Manchukuo Government, headed by 
Puppet Henry Pu Yi (see below) should 
increase protection for foreigners, espe- 
cially in Harbin. His demands were the 
more insistent because he had just been 
held up by bandits on the Harbin golf 
course. Japanese officers promised strenu- 
ous efforts to provide protection. The 
trainwrecks and hold-ups were just the 
sort of incident they needed to show the 
necessity for Japanese troops in Man- 
chukuo. 


“Centre of the World!” 


Whom Japan has joined to her Empire 
the rest of the world seldom puts asunder, 
In 1875 she joined the Kurile Islands; 
next year the Loochoo Islands; in 1895 
Formosa & the Pescadores Islands; in 
1905 Kwantung Leased Territory, the 
South Manchuria Railway Zone, and the 
southern half of Russia’s fishy & oily 
Sakhalin Island. In 1910 Japan joined 
Korea, then joined in 1914 not only 
Shantung but also numerous German 
South Sea Islands. 

Shantung alone the Great Powers put 
asunder from Japan in 1922. All the rest 
they have let her keep. Last week Japan 
officially joined Manchuria, a vast and 
fruitful land, one-seventh as large as the 
U. S. The juncture took place at Chang- 
chun. Simpering Henry Pu Yi, onetime 
Boy Emperor of China, now known as 
the Regent of Manchukuo (Manchuria), 
presided while his Premier, Chang Hsiao- 
hsu, signed for Manchukuo the draft of a 
perpetual treaty of mutual alliance with 
Japan. Not, perhaps, without sarcasm (or 
blandishment) the Foreign Office at Tokyo 
explained that the language of U. S. treaty- 
writers had been taken as a model—brief, 
to the point. 

The full text: 

Whereas Japan has recognized the fact that 
Manchukuo, in accordance with the free will of 
its inhabitants, has organized and established 
itself as an independent State, and / 

Whereas Manchukuo has declared its intention 
of abiding by all international engagements en- 
tered into by China in so far as they are ap- 
plicable to Manchukuo; 

Now the Governments of Japan and Manchu- 
kuo have, for the purpose of establishing 4 
perpetual relationship of good neighborhood be- 
tween Japan and Manchukuo, each respecting 
the territorial rights of the other, and also in 
order to secure the peace of the Far East, agreed 
as follows: : 

1) Manchukuo shall confirm and respect, in 
so far as no agreement to the contrary shall be 
made between Manchukuo and Japan in_ the 
future, all the rights and interests possessed by 
Japan or her subjects within the territory o! 
Manchukuo by virtue of Chino-Japanese 
treaties, agreements or other arrangements, oF 
through Chino-Japanese contracts, private as 
well as public. 

2) Japan and Manchukuo, recognizing that 
any threat to the territory or peace and order 
of either of the high contracting parties consti 
tutes, at the same time, a threat to the safety 
and existence of the other, agree to cooperate In 
the maintenance of their national security, It 
being understood that such Japanese forces 4s 
may be necessary for this purpose shall be 
stationed in Manchukuo. 

The joker is, of course, the clause 
“Manchukuo shall . . . respect . . . all the 
rights and interests possessed by Japan oF 
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200 MILLION TIRES 


HAT is now the total 

all-time production of 
Pneumatic AutomobileTires 
in Goodyear factories 
throughout the world. That 
is a potent answer to the 
question, “What is the best 
tire to buy?” The best tire 
is a Goodyear, because 
Goodyear has the greatest 
experience, gained by 
building millions more tires 
each year than any other 
tire-maker. The best tire is 


a Goodyear because the 
largest production enables 
Goodyear to put more 
money into safeguarding 
the uniformity and quality 
of every Goodyear Tire. 
The best tire is a Goodyear 





GOODYEAR AND THE 6-HOUR DAY 
In October, 1930, Goodyear pioneered the 
6-hour day, to furnish work to as many men as 
possible. Approximately 3,000 additional wage- 


earners were thus given employment. In the 
words of President P. W. Litchfield, ‘If adopted 
wherever possible, the 6-hour day would put 
millions of men now unemployed into a posi- 
tion where they would be self-supporting.” 





because the public says so 
— Goodyears are first- 
choice of motorists by bet- 
ter than two to one. More 
people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other 
kind. Goodyears outsell 
all others because they 
outrun them on the road. 
Think over these facts and 
ask yourself: Why buy 
any second-choice tire 
when FIRST-CHOICE costs no 
more? 





TUNE IN: GOODYEAR INVITES YOU TO HEAR THE REVELERS QUARTET, GOODYEAR CONCERT-DANCE ORCHESTRA AND A 
FEATURE GUEST ARTIST EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT, OVER N. B.C. RED NETWORK, WEAF AND ASSOCIATED STATIONS 








P ublishing plant 


7s saving this amount in one 
year by using Scott Towels... 


| eg every well-managed concern today, Crowell 
Publishing Company sought a way to cut over- 
head costs without sacrificing quality or efficiency. 

They found an easy way—and actually improved 
their washroom service at the same time. 

By installing Scott Towels, Crowell are saving $1650 
this year on this item alone, over the cost of their 
former brand of tissue towels. (For companies now us- 
ing cloth towels, even greater economies can be made. ) 


Se i ee 


s Crowell Redu ces | 
costs by 16 5 O 


cn washroom 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, Campbell Soup Company, Tide 
Water Oil Company, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany are a few of the many other large firms who are 
saving money with Scott Towels. 

And they find that most washroom users like them 
better, too. Scott Towels have a fluffy softness that 
makes them easy and pleasant to use. 

They're always fresh—always clean and dry. And 
absolutely safe. 

ScotTissue Towels are made of “‘thirsty-fibre,”” a 
remarkable cellulose material developed by the Scott 
Paper Company. They are soft and pliant as linen— 
yet stronger and twice as absorbent as ordinary paper 
towels. One does the work, instead of three or four. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 





Scot lissue Towels - really dry! 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





her subjects within the territory of Man- 
chukuo by virtue of Chino-Japanese 
treaties, agreements or other arrange- 
ments, or through Chino-Japanese con- 
tracts, private as well as public.” 

This clause gives binding treaty force 
to everything which any Chinese and 
Japanese may have whispered into each 
other’s ears about Manchuria, either re- 
cently or so long ago that both parties 
to the “agreement” are dead. Quaint, 
under the circumstances, was the insist- 
ence of Japanese Signatory General No- 
buyoshi Muto at Changchun last week 
that “this treaty has no secret clause or 
clauses whatsoever!” 


Japan’s Backers. Dismayed by the 
sheer number of its unheeded protests, 
the U. S. State Department was silent 
about Japan’s land grab in Manchuria 
last’ week. Not so the French Foreign 
Office. Ever so tactfully in their gilded 
and ornate Quai D’orsay, French under- 
secretaries assured reporters that “the 
French Government’s reaction, on the 
whole, is favorable.” 

The French Munitions Trust, headed by 
enigmatic Eugéne Schneider of Schneider- 
Creusot, bought Le Temps of Paris about 
the time Japan began to shoot. Last week 
Le Temps heard that the Munitions Trust 
may loan 100,000,000 yen ($25,000,000 
current exchange) to Manchukuo, the 
Japanese Government guaranteeing this 
loan (much of which would inevitably be 
spent upon munitions). 

In London alert correspondents who 
know how Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon thinks, speaks and writes asserted 
with confidence that they recognized him 
as the author of an editorial in the Lon- 
don Times extenuating the Treaty of 
Changchun. 

Distinctly Simonesque, thoroughly typ- 
ical of the Great Lawyer’s special pleading 
in many a criminal case, were the Times’s 
persuasive periods: “. . . On the whole, 
the policy of Japan has unquestionably 
been conducted without too nice regard 
for the obligations which she assumed 
when she signed the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Nine-Power 
Treaty. 

“It would, nevertheless, be a mistake to 
hold Japan up to opprobrium. . . . She 
saved the country [Manchuria] from [Im- 
perial] Russia at the beginning of the 
century and she has since protected it 
from the chaos and anarchy which have 
beset other parts of China. She legiti- 
mately acquired economic rights which 
were illegitimately obstructed by the Chi- 
nese. The Japanese frequently argue in 
their own defense that they only wish to 
do in Manchuria the civilizing work which 
Britain accomplished in Egypt. Histor- 
ically they claim they also are following 
the examples in other parts of the world, 
of the United States, France, and other 
powers. . . . Public opinion in this coun- 
try will be wise to suspend judgment. 
The same rules cannot always be applied 
to every case.” 

Meanwhile in Manchester the famed 
Guardian flamed: “Subterfuges apart, 
Japan has torn a piece out of the living 


body of China. She has done this by 


violence which she refused to call war, 
although it was a war, breaking thereby 
the treaties which both she and China had 
signed, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and the Kellogg Pact.” 
Conscientious English readers, accus- 


tomed to rely on both the Conservative 
London Times and the Liberal Manchester 
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HENrY Pu YI 


He was the centre of the centre. 


Guardian as twin villars of upright jour- 
nalism, were puzz 2d, pained. In Japan 
schoolchildren clutching Rising Sun flags 
paraded by the thousand through Tokyo, 
celebrating the Treaty of Changchun. “Ex 
Oriente Lux!’ headlined Tokyo’s erudite 
& patriotic Kokumin Shimbun, “Light 
comes from the East! Japan and Man- 
chukuo have become the centre of the 
world with Japan standing as the Guide 
to Civilization. . . . What care we for the 
jealousy and oppression of the Western 
Powers? Whatever the persecution to be 
suffered and the sacrifices demanded, we 
must surmount all obstacles!” 


CHINA 


Incidental Millions 

Faced with $10,000,000 in claims from 
Shanghai policy holders, U. S. and British 
insurance companies pointed last week 
to clauses in their policies providing no 
payment in case the loss or damage shall 
result from acts of war. 

The Shanghai policy holders have been 
pointing out that neither Japan nor China 
has declared war upon the other. There- 
fore loss or damage sustained during the 
“Shanghai incident” was not due to acts 
of war. Mobilizing able lawyers, the pol- 
icy holders announced last week that if 
necessary they will carry their suits 
against U. S. companies from the U. S. 
Court for China in Shanghai straight up to 
the U. S. Supreme Court at Washington. 

Largest claim is that of Shanghai Com- 
mercial Press Co. which asks $2,000,000 
for its destroyed plant. 





CHILE 
Presidents of the Week 


There is a nightmare that every Latin- 
American President has over & over again. 
In it the dapper officers who have been 
saluting so punctiliously come to the Pres- 
ident’s bedroom in the middle of the night 
with a resignation for him to sign. Chilean 
officers last week called on dapper little 
President Carlos Guillermo Davila, for- 
mer Ambassador to the U. S., and it was 
no dream. While airplanes droned over 
the Presidential palace for nearly 24 
hours, General Bartolome Blanche, the 
Army’s Commander in Chief, and Col. 
Arturo Merino Benitez, Chief of the Air 
Iorce, argued and threatened. Finally 
President Davila resigned. General Blanche 
became Chile’s Provisional President. 

Both Carlos Davila and General 
Blanche are used to such upsets. In July 
1030, black-mustached Carlos Ibanez was 
driven out as dictator of Chile. At that 
time General Blanche was a faithful, 
little-known Ibanez adherent and Don 
Carlos Davila was Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Ambassador Davila returned to 
Santiago and went into hiding. General 
Blanche allied himself with an abortive 
attempt to restore General Ibanez to 
power, was cashiered from the army. 

In June 1932 Citizen Davila succeeded 
in ousting President Montero with the aid 
of a part-Irish friend, Col. Marmaduke 
Grove (pronounced Gro-vay) of the air 
force. On becoming President, Don Carlos 
Davila made strenuous attempts to win 
the favor of the common people of Chile. 
He announced a program of “progressive” 
Socialism, one of the chief points of which 
was nationalization of the Guggenheim- 
controlled “Cosach” nitrate trust which, 
as Ambassador, he had helped set up. 

This did not appeal to Col. Marmaduke 
Grove. He ousted President Davila. But 
a week later back popped Carlos Davila 
as President to exile his former friend 
Grove to Juan Fernandez Islands, invol- 
untary home of the original Robinson 
Crusoe and native haunt of the finest lob- 
sters in South America. General Bar- 
tolome Blanche bided his time. 

His time came last week, just after 
President Davila had announced the crea- 
tion of six great corporations (modeled on 
the trusts of Russia) to _ nationalize 
Chilean industry and foreign trade. But 
Provisional President Blanche’s time was 
short. Col. Grove was still on Juan Fer- 
nandez Island, but another colonel of avia- 
tion was at hand, Col. Arturo Merino 
Benitez. He followed his predecessor’s 
precedent, forced Blanche out of office. 
But only for a few hours. The Army re- 
mained loyal to General Blanche. Troops 
were rushed to El Bosque airport and Col. 
Benitez with go of his aviators prudently 
took off. They were captured when they 
landed at Ovalle. That left Bartolome 
Blanche President of Chile for the second 
time last week, but he had plenty to worry 
about. In the confusion sly Carlos Davila 
had “completely disappeared!” What was 
he planning? Where was he hiding? What 
act would he next bring on in the Chilean 
charade? 
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Rich Race 

Just as well-bred children are entered in 
exclusive boys’ & girls’ schools before they 
are born, so colts and fillies are entered 
in the Futurity at Belmont Park, N. Y. 
before they are foaled. The entries are 
renewed if the horse shows promise, thus 
piling up the world’s richest purse—last 
week $108,450. Out of 2,026 original 
entries for this year, only eleven horses 
finally started. Climax of Long Island’s 
smart racing season, this year’s Futurity 
was run on a soft track before 20,000 
people. Odds on favorite was William R. 
Coe’s Ladysman, leading 2-year-old money 
winner ($101,135). Because he is known 
as a good mudder, odds on Ladysman 
increased rather than declined when it 
rained all the day before the race. 

A brisk wind was at their heads as the 
2-year-olds thundered out of Joseph E. 
Widener’s famed chute onto the 6}-furlong 
straightaway. Though Mr. Widener built 
his straightaway so that there would be no 
crowding at the first turn, all horses learn 
to make for the rail on the left in their 
normal racing.* Last week’s Futurity was 
no exception. There was considerable 
crowding to the left for the first half of 
the distance. And in the last stretch it 
was not Ladysman but a 30-1 shot, Kerry 
Patch, a rank outsider with No. 13 on his 
saddle cloth, that nosed ahead three- 
fourths of a length to win the first prize 
of $88,690. Owned by Lee Rosenberg, a 
Manhattan cotton broker littie known to 
turfmen, Kerry Patch is not particularly 
well-bred, had been conspicuously unsuc- 
cessful this year. 

Some North Shore socialites ran a 
$100,000 sweepstakes on the race for the 
benefit of a children’s hospital, with $50,- 
ooo in prizes. 








At Five Farms 


Down from Canada 26 years ago 
marched a thick-wristed, heavyset golfer 
named George S. Lyon to make a bid for 
the U. S. amateur championship. He was 
stopped in the finals by Eben Byers, who 
died last spring of radium-water poisoning 
(Time, April 11). That was the nearest 
Canada ever came to the title until last 
week when Charles Ross Somerville 
of London, Ont. emerged at the head of 
a field of 154 starters at Five Farms near 
Baltimore. After the first round of match 
play, Robert Tyre Jones Jr., an observer 
in a gallery of 4,000, picked the sandy- 
haired, moose-nosed Canadian for the 
title. Meanwhile near Port Chester, 
N. Y., George Lyon, now white-haired and 
74, was leading a team in the U. S. Senior 
Championship. Though his team was de- 
feated, the Grand Old Man of Canadian 
golf turned in a 74 to win the international 
individual title in the play for the Lord 
Derby Cup. 

Five Farms is a medium-length course 
—6,622 yd. It is more famed for beauty 
than stiffness. Johnny Fischer, lanky 6-ft. 
University of Michigan junior, this year’s 
intercollegiate champion, broke the course 
record with a 69 on the first day, was 


*In England races are run clockwise, horses 
make for the rail to the right. 


medalist with a 142 for the 36 holes. 
Qualifying score was 152. The player who 
looks so much like Woodrow Wilson, de- 
fending champion Francis Ouimet, barely 
saved himself in the last seven holes to 
qualify with a 151. All the British Walker 
Cup team but one were eliminated, as 
were three former title-holders, Jess 
Sweetser, Max Marston, Harrison Johns- 
ton. Perry Hall, 37-year-old Drexel & Co. 
partner who first played golf six years ago, 
tied for third at 145. In 36 holes he had 
no 3-putt greens. 

When the tougher grind of match play 
began the next day, the younger golfers 
suffered retribution for their medal per- 
formances. Ouimet, playing like an auto- 
matic stoker, put out George Voigt 6 & s. 
Voigt was one under par for the first nine 











International 
CANADA’S SOMERVILLE 
After Hilton, he. 


holes—and 4 down. Ouimet had played the 
nine in 30. A young Yale player, Sidney 
W. Noyes, pressed Ouimet in the after- 
noon but was put out 1 down. 

While Ouimet was squeezing into the 
semi-finals for the ninth time in his career 
by trimming Medalist Fischer with a 12-ft. 
putt on the last hole, another Bostonian, 
giant Jesse Guilford, was eliminating 
Chick Evans, title-holder in 1916 and 
1920, 5 & 4. Ross Somerville defeated 
Boston’s William O. Blaney 6 & 5 and 
Johnny Goodman, who unexpectedly 
whipped Bobby Jones in the first round 
at Pebble Beach in 1929, put out Maurice 
McCarthy 1 up. 

A slight, intensely serious, tow-headed 
youth of 22, Johnny Goodman of Omaha 
felt he should have been picked for the 
Walker Cup team. Sports writers thought 
he had been omitted because he once 
worked in a sporting-goods store. He 
entered the tournament with a grudge to 
settle. Without fanfare he polished off 
Walker Cupsters Seaver and McCarthy. 
In the semi-finals he drew Walker Cup 
Captain Ouimet. Francis Ouimet, now 
39, had been ill before the championship, 


had played hard golf to get into the semi- 
finals, and for the first 18 holes of his 
match, he out-golfed Johnny Goodman. 
In the afternoon Ouimet was obviously 
worn out, and Goodman took the match 
4 & 2. Despite the driving of Siege Gun 
Guilford—he almost drove the green on 
the 349-yard 7th—Ross Somerville won 
his match 7 & 6. 

On the news of Johnny Goodman’s 
triumph over Ouimet, Omaha went wild 
with joy, planned a home-coming cele- 
bration, whether he won the final or not, 
for a home boy who had grown up “across 
the tracks” and made good. Like Ross 
Somerville he is now an insurance sales- 
man. Somerville inherited an insurance 
business (plus a fortune) from his father. 
He had time and opportunity to become 
an all-round athlete in college (University 
of Toronto). His golf form was perfected 
by professionals in Scotland. Johnny 
Goodman learned as a caddy. Bashful, 
reticent, Somerville played throughout the 
tournament with a mask-like mien. 
Sports writers described him as dour, 
Loosening up afterward he explained that 
he thought a stranger in another land 
should be quiet, that if he talked hé was 
afraid he might appear to be “talking 
some one out of a match.” 

The finalists were both nervous as they 
started out in the morning. On the first 
hole Somerville half-topped his first drive, 
faded a spoon. Goodman topped his sec- 
ond shot. Somerville topped his drive on 
the second tee. Steadying down, they were 
all square at the turn, but at the end of 
the first round Somerville had the edge 
1 up. He increased his lead to 2 up in the 
first two holes of the afternoon, then went 
ragged. On the 24th Somerville chipped 
poorly, took two futile putts, finally con- 
ceded a 7 to Goodman’s cool if not bril- 
liant 5, making it all even. Taking the 
25th and 27th (with a birdie 2 to Somer- 
ville’s 4) Goodman made it 2 up and 
seemed ready to carry the title back to 
Omaha. 


But he cracked under the tension. He 
pitched over the 28th green, came back 
too strong and missed his putt. Tempered 
in years of tournament playing, Somer- 
ville braced for a strong finish. What he 
needed was par golf and he played it. He 
stolidly took the 28th and the next two 
holes while Goodman, control gone, took 
I over pars for each. The next three they 
halved. At the 34th green Somerville 
holed out in one putt for a birdie 3. Good- 
man, short on his second shot, had to 
pitch on the green, take a brave par 4. 
They halved the next in par*3’s to make 
Charles Ross (‘Silent Sandy’) Somer- 
ville the second alien ever to hold the 
U. S. amateur title. The other was Brit- 
ain’s Harold Hilton (Apawamis, 1911). 


— +. 


Who Won 

@, Twenty Grand, Mrs. Payne Whitney’s 
famed 4-year-old racehorse: the Irish Lad 
Purse at Belmont Park, N. Y., his first 
race since being retired last September 
with a minor injury. 

@ Japan’s Waseda University: a_ball- 
game with the University of Michigan; 
g to 5; in Tokyo. 

@ The Scotch soccer team: from Ireland, 
the first international game of the season, 
4 to o; at Belfast. 


——— 
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Depend on 


TEER ATIORAL 


ILK is the perfect food — the 

gift of Nature bountifully 
given. Every day of our lives we 
all need milk. If the old-fashioned 
milk pitcher were put back on the 
family table as a regular fixture the 
standards of health and energy 
would rise everywhere in the land. 

A river of milk flows from the 
meadows to the homes in the cities 
and towns, carrying billions of gal- 
lons from the cow to the doorstep. 
The drama of milk production goes 
on through winter and summer, 
storm and shine. When the vital 
routine is broken, distress looks 
over the horizon. 

In this great work of distribution, 
watch the International Trucks! An 
army of sturdy Internationals works 


TIME 


THE 
AMERICAN 
DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


for the dairy industry, hauling sup- 
plies for the dairy farm, speeding 
the milk to the bottling plants, 
shouldering a liberal deve of the 
daily deliveries of thousands of 
retail city milk routes. This major 
industry has learned through years 
of experience that Inte inatinieate 
fill the bill, not only for absolutely 
dependable delivery of the pe srish- 


able product but for economy of 


operation. 
International Trucks have earned 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


MILK MEANS HEALTH 


your hauling costs. 
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Whatever the Load— 
Internationals! 












The Illustration shows the 1'4-ton 
1-speed Model A-?, now reduced to 


*615 


136-in. wheelbase chassis f. 0. b, factory (taxes extra). 
Other sizes from 34 -ton to 71/-ton. International 
Company-owned branches at 188 points, 






and dealers everywhere. 


the confidence of owners and driv- 


ers in every line. 
with Internationals and let them cut 
They will do it. 
Visit any o our Company-ow ned 
branches or an International Truck 
Or write us direct and we 


Get acquainted 


dealer. 
will send full information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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Looking Out for Outlook 


Last week Editor George Horace Lori- 
mer of the Satevepost regretfully made 
known that, contrary to prior announce- 
ment, Alfred Emanuel Smith would not 
write a reply to Calvin Coolidge’s “The 
Republican Case.” “We arranged for the 
article in good faith some weeks ago,” 
said Editor Lorimer, “and I can say 
nothing further about it except simply 
that we received a telegram stating that 
Mr. Smith had decided not to write it 
and giving no reasons for his decision.” 
Asked whether the article had been ar- 
ranged for before or after the Democratic 
national convention, Editor Lorimer re- 
plied: “Oh, after the convention.” He 
added that his magazine would run an 
article called “The Democratic Case,” 
that it would be written by Governor 
Albert Cabell Ritchie of Maryland. 

“What happened we don't know,” 
chirped Franklin Pierce Adams in his New 
York Herald Tribune colyum, “but prob- 
ably it was this: Mr. Smith: said in good 
faith that he would write the piece; then 
this Outlook thing came along and he 
probably needed some copy quick, so he 
chucked that piece to the Outlook lino- 
typer and when it came to doing another 
piece for the Post he had no more ideas. 
Any writer who thinks this is a bad guess 
isn’t any writer.” 

Meantime, New Outlook felt that the 
public appetite for Editor Smith’s maiden 
sally had been whetted to a point war- 
ranting the printing of a half-million 
copies of the magazine’s first edition, to 
be issued Oct. 1, with a guarantee to 
advertisers of 200,000 circulation. Few 
observers thought that Colyumist Adams 
had guessed wrong. 





Maple Leaf Magazines 


For 32 years Home Publishing Co. Ltd. 
wandered through the wheat deserts of 
western Canada building prestige and cir- 
culatton. for Western Home Monthly. 
Twelve months ago the firm decided it 
was time to enter the more fertile pub- 
lishing fields of the populous East. With 
wheat at 50¢ a bu., Western Home 
Monthly (headquarters: Winnipeg) found 
its readers broke. The magazine “went 
national,” guaranteed an A. B. C. circu- 
lation of 180,000 by October 1932, a boost 
of some 60,000 over the distribution it 
then had. With a whoop of delight, last 
week the publishers announced that the 
goal had been reached. To celebrate they 
changed the journal’s name to National 
Home Monthly. Subscribers had been 
tracked down by the hundreds throughout 
the verdant Eastern Provinces and as far 
as cold grey Newfoundland. 

Most big general magazines published 
under the Maple Leaf are close family 
affairs. No exception is National Home 
Monthly. It was founded by an old news- 
paperman of Mount Forest, Ont. named 
Henry H. S. Stovel. In 1867 he began 
a weekly newspaper called The Confed- 
erate, the name springing not from the 
recently concluded U. S. Civil War put 
from Canada’s provincial confederation 
which occurred that year. Eighteen years 








later Publisher Stovel moved with his 
four sons, all printers, to Winnipeg. Four- 
teen years later Western Home Monthly 
came to life. Father Stovel and sons 
Harry, John and Augustus died, but the 
business is still run by Chester David. 
National Home Monthly differs from its 
predecessor in name only. The magazine 
continues to carry more than 50 pages of 
fiction, editorials on Canadian problems, 
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Puternational 
SATEVEPOST’S LORIMER 
F. P. A. chirped shrewdly. 
(See col. 1) 


pointers on how to care for the baby, how 
to make tomato aspic. corn meal pan- 
cakes, dress patterns. U.S. readers would 
appraise it as a countrified Delineator. 

The resourcefulness of its promotion 
staff is not the only factor in National 
Home Monthly’s circulation gain. Within 
the past two years all the front-rank Ca- 
nadian periodicals have come upon more 
or less better days. Prime reason is the 
Canadian tariff (as high as 15¢ a copy) on 
U. S. magazines, effective last year. An- 
other reason is the depreciation of Cana- 
dian currency; after a U. S. publisher has 
scrambled over the tariff wall he finds 
himself accepting subscriptions in Cana- 
dian dollars worth U. S. go¢. Most im- 
portant of all is Reason No. 3. Few U.S. 
publishers in recent years seriously went 
after the Canadian Cousin’s subscription. 
The small plum of Canadian distribution 
found its way almost unsought into U. S. 
circulation puddings. Canadian circulation 
of a U. S. periodical holds little lure for 
big-advertising, international industries 
like General Motors, Campbell’s, Pepso- 
dent, Squibb, Swift, Westclox e¢ al. which 
manufacture in Canada, must stress that 
point in special copy directed at their 
Canadian consumers through Canadian 
publications. Result: in three years Ca- 
nadian distribution of the ten leading U. S. 
magazines has dropped from 750,000 to 
150,000.* From this decline Canada’s Big 
Five reaped harvest. 

Of the Big Five only one, National 
Home Monthly, is not published in Toron- 

*A notable exception is Bernarr Macfadden’s 
Liberty. Published ins Canada to avoid tax, in 
the first six months of this year it gained 12,000 
over last year’s 115,000. 


to. All cost ro¢. Only Maclean’s, mightiest 
of them all, is a fortnightly. 

Maclean’s (circulation: 160,028*) js 
Canada’s Satevepost. It favors native 
authors, remains in the homey Canadian 
magazine tradition by maintaining a small 
culinary department and investment ad- 
vice. Maclean Publishing Co. Ltd. also 
issues Chatelaine (circulation: 127,873*), 
the Canadian Good Housekeeping, No. 3 
of the Big Five, and 30 other specialized 
magazines. In addition, the company 
prints Canadian editions of U. S. pulps and 
Punch, a month late. 

President and founder of Maclean Ltd. 
is Lieut.-Colonel John Bayne Maclean, 
who looks like a Lord and generally feels 
like one. He rides in a Rolls-Royce, owns 
a big house in Toronto, another in Eng- 
land, a third at Palm Beach. His wife, 
the former Anna Perkins Slade, daughter 
of onetime Harvard Professor Daniel 
Denison Slade, is a niece of Countess Edla 
of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha. He likes to tell 
how a British secret service agent whisked 
them out of Germany on a diplomatic 
train on the eve of the War. 

Canadian Home Journal (circulation: 
153,393*) is the Canadian Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Its founder, the late Harry C. 
Gagnier, also possessed the Toronto Satur- 
day Night, the Dominion’s best known 
financial newspaper, and a wide reputa- 
tion for being a hard man to beat in a 
deal. The Gagnier properties are now 
directed by the founder’s good friend and 
onetime secretary Miss M. R. Sutton. 

Canadian Magazine (circulation: 96,- 
288*) is Canada’s oldest and most deeply 
intrenched general magazine. In format 
and contents it might be rated a mite 
inferior to National Home Monthly. It is 
published by Major Hugh C. MacLean 
who started in the magazine business with 
his brother Col. John by founding the 
Canadian Grocer 45 years ago. Now the 
brothers spell their names differently, 
never speak. 


Ochs v. Bullock 


Manhattanites who do not read Adolph 
S. Ochs’s august, authoritative, exhaustive 
New York Times, sometimes give as their 
excuse that it is “heavy,” meaning dull 
and long-winded. In the literal sense the 
Times is indeed heavy, heavier than any 
other New York daily. Its week-day edi- 
tions last week averaged 9.9 oz. (Herald 
Tribune 8 0z., Sun 9.2 02z., World-Tele- 
gram 8.5 0z., Journal 7.1 0z., Post 6.4 02., 
American 7.4 0z.) Last Sunday the Times 
weighed 2 Ib. 54 oz. 

The Times does not, like some provin- 
cial papers, extol its mass as a point of 
glory. But in its 2 lb. 54 oz. Sunday edition 
the Times last week carried*the following: 
Copy of Times Fells a Bullock 

As Marine Pilot Drops Mail 

“Managua, Nicaragua, Sept. 17.— 

“ . . Captain George L. Maynard of 
the Marine Corps related that while he was 
in Jinotega recently an aviator dropped 
a copy of the New York Times from a 
high altitude and* the paper struck a bul- 
lock squarely between the eyes, knocking 
it to the ground. After a short time the 
bullock arose bewildered and fled into a 
wood... .” 





*Last N. W. Ayer figure. More now claimed. 
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Twenty Cents out of every Dollar 
of the income of the people 
is the cost of government 
in the United States 


HE United States, 

your State, your 
City or your County 
must depend on taxa- 
tion to pay its current 
expenses, to carry on 
its undertakings, to pay 
off its bonds. 


ZAINCOME 
1400 L_] POPULATION 


w 
eo] 
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+200 
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PER CENT OF YEAR 1915 





100% 100% 100% 
4 r/oo / 

Every one—rich or 
poor—bears a share in 


the tax burden. 





1913 


Yd 


Some nay income taxes, estate or inheri- 
tance taxes, specific duties or excise taxes. 
But all are taxed indirectly by the neces 
sary inclusion of taxes in the cost of 
food, clothing, rent, merchandise, trans- 
portation and other necessities obtained 
through the merchant, the landlord, the 
transportation companies and others 
who, themselves, are taxed. 


a ™~ 


While the population of the United States 
increased by 29 per cent between 1913 
and 1931, the expenditures of Federal, 
State and Municipal Governments in- 
creased by 375 per cent. 






178 % 


112 % 


19 21 





Governmental expen- 
ditures constituted 8 
per cent of the national 
income in 1913 and 20 
per cent of the national 
income in 1931. 


. 


~ 


Expenditures by Fed- 
eral, State and Munici- 
pal Governments equal 
1/5 of the income of the 
American people—one 
day’s income out of five. 


19 Sl 
© 1932 & 4.1.00 
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The only sources from which money 
can be obtained for the payment of such 
expenditures are the men, women and 
children of the country—by taxation, 
direct or indirect. Bond issues merely 
postpone the day when the expenditure 
must be paid for—by taxes, for there is 
no other method. 


Fr .) ~ 


The only control over such expenditures 
rests with representatives of the people 
chosen for executive or legislative posi- 
tions by the voters in their own com- 
munities. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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REGULAR SAILINGS BY 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 





and BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


VIA ENGLAND 


Famous “P. & O.’’ Route | 


from London and Marseilles 
to India, Australia, Egypt, 
Persian Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, China, 
Japan, East and South Africa, 
Mauritius, Australasia. 


Special Round-Trip to India 
$360 up 


From New York to New 
York in new and popular 
Tourist Class accommo- 
dations. 


Round-the-World Tours at new 
low rates. 


Itinerary and prices quoted 
on application. 


Write for Catalogue to 


CUNARD NLINE 


General Agents 


25 Sroadway New York 
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| Fallen Family 





Publicity-seeking George R. Hutchin- 
son would have beamed with delight had 
he seen the front-page space he occupied 
in the U. S. Press last week when he and 
his “flying family” were wrecked, then 
rescued from Greenland’s bleak eastern 
coast. But he must have made a wry face 
over such comments as: 

“, . We have said before that Hutch- 
inson ought to be clapped into jail for 
thus imperiling his two little daughters. 
. . . He certainly deserves some punish- 
ment, not only for his own act, but as a 
deterrent to other parental irresponsibili- 
ties. . . ."—New York Evening Post. 

“There is .°. . no doubt universal con- 
demnation of a flier who, for commercial 
exploitation, took two children on a flight 
of this sort... . The flight was under- 
taken as a builder-up for radio broad- 
casts, in which the whole family were to 
take part—undoubtedly a beguiling idea 
from the advertising standpoint.”—New 
York World-Tele gram. 

“',. They ought to left [sic] the 
father out there a couple of more days 
just to throw a scare into him for taking 
those children.”—Will Rogers. 

Pilot Hutchinson would have made a 
particularly wry face over the Evening 
Post’s blunt comment, for in 1925 he nar- 
rowly missed being clapped in jail for em- 
bezzling $34,220 while employed as a 
bookkeeper in Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin Trust Co. Obtaining a suspended 
sentence by agreeing to turn over 10% 
of his earnings to his bonding company, 
he was paroled for 25 years. He is now 
out of Pennsylvania by permission of the 
chief parole officer. 

In their Familia Volano, a big black-&- 
silver Sikorsky amphibian, the Hutchin- 
sons—George, 30, Blanche, 28, Kathryn, 
8, Janet Lee, 6—and a crew of four had 
hopped by easy stages to Labrador (Time, 
Sept. 5), thence across Davis Strait to 
Greenland and down the coast to Julian- 
ehaab. Hopping off from there to the 
booming salute of a Danish warship, Pilot 
Hutchinson skirted the southern tip of the 
great island, headed north for Angmagsa- 
lik. His itinerary called for successive 
hops to Iceland, the Faroe Islands, Eng- 
land, Rome. 

Shortly after turning northward, a bird 
struck a wing of the big amphibian. Air- 
men always think this is a bad augury. 
Halfway to Angmagsalik the party ran 
into a blinding blizzard that whipped up 
a nasty sea, blotted out the visibility. 
Snow so loaded the plane that the speed 
was cut to 60 m.p.h. Unable to climb 
above the storm, Pilot Hutchinson dropped 
to so ft. With windshields caked with 
snow, he dodged icebergs and cliffs until 
forced to make a practically blind landing. 
Drift ice punctured a pontoon. Radioman 
Gerald Altfilisch sent out S O S calls and 
their position, soon received a reply from 
Angmagsalik that the Scotch trawler Lord 
Talbot would rescue them within two 
hours. Breaking waves quickly put the 
set out of commission. Pilot Hutchinson 
taxied the crippled ship to shore where 
the family and crew salvaged what they 


could before it turned turtle and sank in 
shallow water. 

On the rocky, desolate island where they 
found themselves, the ill-clad group hud- 
dled in driving snow. Young Kathryn’s 
cold, contracted earlier, grew worse. Dur- 
ing the night they sent up rockets, burned 
oil and films. 

Next day the family and crew built a 
flimsy shelter with stones and a piece of 
fabric stripped from the plane. From 
clambering over the rocks in thin shoes, 
the children’s feet were bruised and bleed- 
ing. New shoes were fashioned from life 
preserver covers. Soup and coffee were 
warmed over an alcohol flame. As the sec- 
ond night began the group split a quart of 
champagne which Mrs. Hutchinson had 
saved. 

Later in the evening they spied a light 
at sea. Burning their last films, oil and 
flares, they hailed the trawler Lord Talbot. 
At dawn the next morning she nosed in 
through the ice to pick them up. As they 
boarded the ship, they saw an iceberg 
slowly crush the wreck of the Familia 
Volano. 





° 





Jumping Nurse 

A few hours after the Hutchinson “fly- 
ing family” had been picked up on the 
coast of Greenland last week (see col. 2), 
a big Wasp-powered Bellanca monoplane 
lumbered across Floyd Bennett Field, 
N. Y. and roared off for Italy. It carried 














Keystone 


PIscuLL1, NEWCOMER & ULBRICH 
The moon went out. 


Danish-born Pilot William Ulbrich, 31, 
Italian-born Dr. Leon Martocci Pisculli, 
Manhattan gynecologist, and Edna New- 
comer, 28, a pretty, plumpish brunette 
nurse from Williamsport, Pa. Also aboard 
was a woodchuck named Tailwind. An- 
nounced purpose of the expedition was to 
permit Dr. Pisculli to study the effects of 
fatigue on transatlantic flyers. Believing 
that many ocean flights have ended tragi- 
cally because of carbon monoxide gas 1n 
the cabin, Dr. Pisculli took along Wood- 
chuck Tailwind (more susceptible to the 
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SOUTH SEAS 


* HAWAII 
*NEW ZEALAND 
o AUSTRALIA 
via bewitching Samoa and Fiji 
* ° 





ADVENTURE URGES 


ECONOMY PERMITS 
this autumn- gloried trip 


at REDUCED FARES ¢o 


HAWAII 


* 
ARE adventure . . . swiftly and gaily 
reached on luxurious Matson- 
Oceanic liners! Reached in less than five 
days from California on one of the Pa- 
cific’s finest and fastest trio of ships— 
‘*Mariposa,’’ ‘‘Monterey’’ and ‘‘Malolo’’ 
. or delightfully but more leisurely on 
e ‘‘Maui’’ or ‘‘Matsonia.’’ 

. 
And to no point on the compass can you 
travel more sumptuously accommodated 
. more royally dined . . . more bril- 


liantly diverted. 
7 


Plan to go now .. . the season of native 
festivals . . . a season of glorious beauty 
in these palm and coral isles! Sailings 
every few days from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. All-Inclusive-Cost Tours 
simplify your travel and reduce cost. 


5 DAYS TO HAWAII 


15 DAYS TO NEW ZEALAND 
18 DAYS TO AUSTRALIA 


South Pacific wonderlands—now on the 
speedway of the giant ‘‘Mariposa’’ and 
“‘Monterey.’’ Sailings from either San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to Auckland, 
Sydney and Melbourne via Honolulu, 
Pago Pago and Suva. Extremely low 
First Class and Cabin Fares. 


Details—at any travel agency or our offices 


MATSON LINE-OCEANIC LINE 


New York City 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Seattle 











Modernize your old Radio...Install 


CROSLEY Superheterodyne Chassis 






N how obsolete 


sole or furniture good 
and speaker out-of-date 
Crosley dealer can quickly 


chassis, 8-tube 
or 10-tube short 


at small cost. 


All prices tax paid. 6 
chassis 


San Francisco 
Portland 





ILLIONS of radio sets 
cabinet, con 
set, tubes, 


stall new 6, 9 or 12-tube A. C. 
battery chassis, 
and long wave 
world-wide receiver chassis, com- 
plete with tubes and speaker, 
bringing your old set up-to-date 
See your Crosley 
dealer or write for circular tell- 
ing how easily this can be done. 


and speaker illustrated. 
Western prices slightly higher 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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humans) as a safety gauge. 

A 53-year-old bachelor, Dr. Pisculli 
was a founder of the American Nurses’ 
Aviation Service, organized to serve in 
time of floods, storms and other disasters. 
It was as a representative of A. N. A. S. 
that Nurse Newcomer, a licensed pilot, 
joined the flight. She expected to spell 
Pilot Ulbrich on the 4o-hour grind to 
Rome. When the plane passed over 
Florence, Italy, Nurse Newcomer, who 
had taken lessons in parachute jumping, 
planned to bail out as a gesture in honor 
of First Nurse Florence Nightingale. 
Dressed in a white riding habit, she car- 
ried a dress which she forgot at the last 
moment and had to climb out of the plane 
and fetch, explaining: “It would be ter- 
rible if I were to be presented to the King 
and I didn’t have a dress along.” 

In Dr. Pisculli’s medical kit were a 
hypodermic needle, a stethoscope, smelling 
salts, lamb’s wool and almond oil to stuff 
in their ears to prevent deafness. In the 
larder were three roast chickens, a dozen 
raw eggs, tomatoes, oranges, chocolate 
bars, tea tablets, honey to sweeten the 
tea, chewing gum and special aviation 
biscuits invented by Dr. Pisculli. If the 
plane were forced down at sea, the party 
had a three-pound still to distill salt water. 

Painted white with yellow wings and 
re-christened The American Nurse, the 
Bellanca monoplane was the ship that 


Hugh Herndon Jr. and Clyde Pangborn 
flew, by fits & starts, around the world 


last year. Pilot Pangborn was at the field 
to see his old ship take off for its second 
transatlantic hop. After the takeoff, 
the big white plane was seen over Cape 
Cod, then 1,200 mi. on its course toward 
Cape Finisterre by the tanker Winnebago, 
then 400 mi. from Europe by the S. S. 
France. And then it was seen no more 
On the night that The American Nurse 
was supposed to have landed in Rome, a 
total eclipse of the moon darkened the 
Mediterranean. 


Second Highest? 

Gentle, spindly Auguste Piccard has 
twice explored his beloved stratosphere 
ten miles above Earth—highest man has 
ever gone. Last week a man who wears 
a metal band to support his head because 
his neck was broken flying in the War 
nearly intruded upon frail Professor 
Piccard’s rarefied kingdom. In a specially 


lightened Bull Pup plane powered with 
a 550-h. p. Pegasus motor, Chief Test 
Pilot Cyril Unwins of Britain’s Bristol 


Aeroplane Co., Ltd., soared 45,000 ft.— 
more than eight miles above the Severn 
Valley. Classified as an “interceptor” in 
the Royal Air Force, the British fighting 


| pursuit plane, equipped for service, has a 
| ceiling of 


28,000 ft. Pilot Unwins had 
to wait until his barograph was re-cali- 


| brated to the barometric pressure prevail- 


| 43,166 ft. was set by Lieut. 


his record would be 
altitude record of 
Apollo Soucek, 


ing that day before 
official. Present plane 


U. S. N. in 1930. 
Wearing electrically-heated goggles, 


gloves, shoes and clothing, Pilot Unwins | 
encountered a temperature of 68° below | 
zero. He was equipped with oxygen breath- 
ing apparatus. At the top of his climb the 
gasoline ran out. Pilot Unwins volplaned 
safely to a ploughed field. 


| 
| 








ido all the way 
AUGUSTUS 


[LARGEST MOTOR SHIP IN THE WORLD] 


WORLD CRUISE 





JANUARY 14— 
MAY 23, 1933 


This is the year for your World 
Cruise—and this is the ship! The 
33,000-ton AUGUSTUS 

offering superb living accommo- 
dations on a thrilling world itin- 
erary of 34 ports and 99 localities 
—including Tripoli, an exclusive 


call, and Bali ‘‘The Last Paradise” 


Enjoy her famous Lido Deck, 
Promenade Dining Saloon and 
other features new World 


Cruises! Rates are extremely low 
—$21¢ complete 
shore 


American Express. Write for 


10 up including 70 


excursions directed by 


complete literature. 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., Neu 
York; 1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 
> Arli m St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union 
Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 
129 Decatur St., New Orleans; Architects 
Bldg., 1133 Beaver Hill Hall, Montreal, 


ITALIAN LINE 


In Cooperation with 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
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Why didn’t the snow melt | o 
















“You promised that J-M Home In- 
sulation would cut fuel bills 334. 
Our 1930-31 oil bill was $238.00. 
From June until the present time 
(May 10) our winter’s fuel bill has 
been $94.60, a saving of $143.40 
or 607. 

“You promised a more comfort- 
able house. Never before insulating 


Thousands, like Mr. Roessler, Praise J-M Home Insulation 


have our upstairs rooms been com- 
fortably warm, Today, the second 
floor is the warmest part of the 
house. 

“You promised a cooler house in 
the summer. Last summer, when 
the thermometer ranged around 
100°, we maintained an average of 
80° inside.” 


Ralph Roessler, Marion, Indiana 


Why will Jones pay 35% more for fuel this winter than 
Smith... and be less comfortable? Why was the Smiths’ 
home 8° to 15° cooler than the Browns’ this summer? 


ERE are three homes — with 

identical weather conditions— 

yet the snow has remained unmelted 
on only one! Why? 


Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones 
will pay 20% to 35% higher fuel bills 
this winter than Mr. Smith—and 
yet not enjoy as much warmth, com- 
fort or freedom from draughts. Why? 

This summer the Smiths’ house 
was always 8° to 15° cooler than their 
neighbors’—their upstairs bedrooms 
always more comfortable. Why? 
The answer is simple, and should be 
interesting and profitable to every 


home owner, this year particularly. 

The walls of practically every house 
from cellar to attic are hollow! Only 
a thin barrier lies between bedrooms 
and attic—and between attic and 
roof. 

In winter, heat passes out through 
this sieve-like construction at an as- 
tonishing rate. Comfort is lost... 
fuel wasted . . . houses are draughty 
and hard to heat. In summer, heat 
comes in... and stays there... 
often hotter indoors than out... 
walls and roof offer no resistance. 


If snow melts quickly from your 
roof... take care! You’re wasting 


heat ... (and dollars, too) unneces- 
sarily—for the remedy is simple and 
economical, 

Johns-Manville, experienced in 
solving the heat and cold problems 
of industry for 70 years, has per- 
fected an astounding new and ingen- 
ious method of permanently sealing 
your home against winter cold and 
summer heat. 


Revolutionary New Discovery 


A new, amazingly efficient insulation, 
“Rock Wool,” spun from melted 
rock at terrific temperatures . . . fire- 
proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof and 
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on the Smiths’ house! 


permanent . . . is quickly blown 
through a hose under attic floor or 
roof, into hollow side walls—no alter- 
ations—no disturbance to the family. 
A four-inch-thick blanket equal in heat 
resistance to a stone wall 11 feet thick! 


New Standard of Home Comfort 


Johns-Manville Home Insulation has 
made it possible for more than 20,000 
home owners to enjoy new standards 
of year round home comfort—never 
before possible. 

You can reduce your fuel expense 
this winter 20% to 35%... assure com- 
fort throughout the house, even on 


Johns-Manville 


bitterest days. And next summer 
you'll enjoy rooms 8° to 15° cooler. 

You'll find the cost surprisingly 
economical—deferred payments, if 
you prefer. Consider this .. . you’re 
paying for J-M Home Insulation 
whether you buy it or not... in heat 
loss, in year ’round discomfort. After 
you buy it, it starts paying you back 
... in fuel dollars saved, in comfort 
you can measure on the thermometer. 

May we send you our free book, 
“Blow Comfort Into Your Home.” 
You'll find it interesting, perhaps 
profitable. Address Johns-Manville, 
294 Madison Ave., New York City. 


JM 


oucrs 


Your Home Permanently 
Protected Against Heat—Cold 


Four inches of thick, fireproof, permanent 
“ROCK WOOL,” skillfully blown through a hose 
into place in attic or side walls, shuts out winter 
cold and summer heat. Year ’round comfort... 
fuel bills cut 20% to 35%. No upkeep—the first 
cost is the last, Time payments if you wish. 


Controls 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


FIRE AND WEATHER 
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Lasky Out 


Hollywood was not surprised last week 
when Jesse Louis Lasky quit as Para- 
mount’s first vice president in charge of 
production. Four months ago he had had 
a three-month “leave of absence.” Soon 
Paramount’s eastern office announced his 
resignation. The West Coast office and Mr. 
Lasky denied it. Last month the leave of 
absence was extended one month. It ex- 
pired last week as Vice President Lasky sat 
day after day squabbling with Vice Presi- 
dent Sam Katz. What Mr. Katz did not 
say was that Mr. Lasky was no longer 
wanted in Paramount. What Mr. Lasky 
did say was, “Because of Paramount’s ac- 
tion on a contract with me [running until 
1934], I have felt it necessary to sever 
relations.” He declared he would pro- 
duce independently. 

The film world has changed vastly since 
1914 when Jesse Lasky with Samuel Gold- 
wyn and Cecil Blount DeMille produced 
The Girl of the Golden West and The 
Warrens of Virginia. In 1916 the Jesse 
L. Lasky Feature Play Co. joined Adolph 
Zukor’s Famous Players Film Co. and 
Paramount Pictures Corp. (distributing 
agency) to become Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp. Hollywood thought that the shy, 
egg-headed Lasky and Adolph Zukor 
concealed a griping rivalry behind their 
affability. Presently Benjamin Percival 
Schulberg became Lasky’s man: manag- 
ing director of production. Sidney Kent 
was Zukor’s man: general manager of dis- 
tribution. All had been inoculated with 
the old-school extravagance of gold- 
plated cinema production. The fingers of 
their hands spread unconsciously, letting 
millions through. 

Until the spring of 1930 Paramount- 
Publix was considered a model cinema 
company, issuing stock to pay for expan- 
sions. Then it was revealed that it had 
agreed to buy its stock back should it 
drop. The late William Wrigley Jr. 
(gum), Albert Davis Lasker (advertis- 
ing). and John Daniel Hertz (taxicabs), 
all Chicagoans, began buying into Para- 
mount. Their man was Sam Katz, of 
Chicago’s Balaban & Katz chain of cinema 
theatres. At 13 he had played the piano in 
Carl Laemmle’s first 5¢ cinema theatre on 
Chicago’s west side. At 16 he owned a 
theatre with 144 folding chairs; soon he 
bought 130 more chairs; soon he owned 
three theatres. Katz went to work in 
Paramount, first edged out Walter Wanger, 
Lasky’s friend and eastern production ex- 
ecutive. In January 1932 he edged out 
Sidney Kent, general distribution man- 
ager and Zukor’s friend. Soon he did the 
same for Benjamin Schulberg, Lasky’s 
man. Kent went at once to Fox as presi- 
dent. Schulberg said that he would pro- 
duce independently. 

As Katz became stronger in Paramount, 
Lasky and Zukor lost caste but Zukor 
kept his figure-head presidency. Lasky’s 
last ace was his long-term contract, said to 
give him $9,000 a week. The final squab- 
bles evidently concerned the cost of buy- 
ing in this gold-plated contract. Before 
he left on his leave of absence, Lasky had 
given Vice President Emanuel Cohen. 


Katz’s man, the job of drawing up an 


analysis of studio operating problems. 
Cohen, an expert in short cinema sub- 
jects and news reels, executed an analysis 
upon which the company may now base an 
argument in court that Jesse Lasky’s job 
outgrew him. 

Key man of the new Paramount pro- 
duction regime is Emanuel (“Manny’’) 
Cohen whose chin rises not far above his 
desk edge. The question was: could he 
produce the pictures? The answer last 
week seemed to be: maybe not. For when 











Underwood & Underwood 


Jesse Louis Lasky 


He clung to his last ace. 


Katz edged out Lasky, he pulled Schulberg 
back to produce eight pictures a year un- 
der Cohen’s supervision. At the same 
time, he offered Lasky a chance to produce 
three a year under Cohen’s eye. Schulberg 
accepted. Lasky refused. 








The New Pictures 

Goona-Goona (Independent) is the 
first cinema taken in the island of Bali in 
the Malay Archipelago. Producer André 
Roosevelt (distant cousin) and his son- 
in-law Armand Denis privately showed a 
first version three years ago in Manhat- 
tan. They have revised and cut it, added 
a new beginning. They still deserve credit 
as the discoverers of Bali, despite Charles 
Trego’s lovelier Jsle of Paradise (Time, 
Sept. 12). Goona-Goona was shown at the 
French Colonial Exposition in Paris, 
rushed out of storage following the suc- 
cess of /sle of Paradise. 

The story is based on a legend: A 
Balinese prince, returned from his Euro- 
pean tour, sees a coolie girl he wants just 
before she marries a member of her own 
caste. After the marriage, the prince has 
his sister get a sorcerer’s potion (goona- 
goona) and give it to the coolie girl in a 
dish of rice. He has the husband sent 
away and has his will with the drugged 
wife, leaving his royal hereditary kriss 
(jeweled, big-handled sword) behind. The 
husband finds it, kills the prince, is himself 
kitled. 


The little heroine Dasnee is charming, 
but with the other female actors she finds 
it hard to keep from laughing at the melo- 
dramatic faces she is asked to make by 
her good friend André Roosevelt. The 
male actors are quite serious. The story 
is practically impossible in modern Bali. 
The Balinese code allows a girl to be as 
promiscuous before marriage as she likes, 





ya 
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The Night of June 13 (Paramount) 
begins as a suburban Street Scene, con- 
tinues as a study of neurotic jealousy, 
ends as a satire on courtroom justice and 
middle-aged women. Striking is Director 
Stephen Roberts’ opening device of sum- 
marizing his characters by showing a boy 
taking over a newspaper route on Laurel 
Avenue, being told by his predecessor the 
stories behind the house fronts. These in- 
clude the Curry household where the 
wife (Adrianne Allen) is absurdly jealous 
of her husband (Clive Brook) ; the Strawn 
household where middle-aged, Kewpie- 
doll Mazie (Mary Boland) badgers her 
husband (Charles Ruggles) and her bibu- 
lous father-in-law (Charley Grapewin); 
the Morrow household where a_ shrew 
runs the Temperance Union and cows her 
menfolk; and the Blake girls Ginger 
(Frances Dee), who loves young Morrow, 
and Martha. When Mrs. Curry kills her- 
self to make her husband sorry, the 
circumstances implicate the husband as 
murderer. When the witnesses come up, 
éach discovers that he has something em- 
barrassing to conceal. Several little harm- 
less perjuries make an airtight case for 
the prosecution. But at last simple hearts 
in the persons of Grandpop Strawn and a 
bootlegger enter as surprise witnesses and 
tell the truth, which sounds entirely in- 
credible against the massed perjuries of 
Glenwood Park. So they perjure them- 
selves, too, and so credibly that the 
prisoner is discharged. The Night of June 
13, written by Vera Caspary, is bitter 
against meddling women and_ tender 
toward badgered men. Good shots: the 
kaleidoscope of Glenwood Park after Mrs. 
Curry’s suicide, showing each household 
finishing a statement begun by the last; 
Grandpop Strawn letting chickens into the 
garden; Mrs. Curry’s slightly crossed eyes 
peering out the window for her husband. 











Movie Crazy (Paramount) shows Har- 
old Lloyd in the romantic-bumpkin-in-the- 
movies plot, first done in Harry Leon 
Wilson’s Merton of the Movies. He 
writes for a screen test, enclosing the 
wrong photograph, gets an encouraging 
answer. Arriving at the Hollywood sta- 
tion, he is asked to walk through a scene 
being shot on the station platform. Blandly 
he boggles the proceedings with every 
move, in routine slapstick. His screen test 
runs into scores of retakes. In the execu- 
tive offices, every glass door he closes 
crashes. In the rain his shoe catches in 
a grating, washes down a sewer as he hops 
one-legged in pursuit. Helping Constance 
Cummings raise her automobile top, he 
dismembers it, wrecks her umbrella too, 
causes a traffic snarl, earns her astonished 
love and a pet name, “Trouble.” 

The story becomes congested and in- 


genious. Lloyd is calm and patronizing 
with Constance Cummings, does _ not 
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Now, AN INVENTOR 


BRINGS WWLAGLC 


TO THE 


BREAKFAST TABLE! 


TOASTMASTER ANNOUNCES THE 


“Hlexible clock” 


THE 
TOASTING METHODS 


MOST REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT IN 
SINCE THE 


INVENTION 


OF THE AUTOMATIC TOASTER! 


Something rather astonishing has 
been added to the Toastmaster. It is 
virtually an electric brain. Asa result, 
with this new Toastmaster, it is im- 
possible to make anything but perfect 
toast. Not merely difficult—impossible. 

It takes longer to toast bread 
properly when a toaster is cold 
than it does after the toaster has been 
warmed up. If the toaster is 
controlled by an ordinary 
clock, the bread may come 
out half toasted when the 
toaster is cold, or too brown 
when the toaster is hot. 


New Low Prices: The 1-slice Toastmaster is reduced to 
$11.50. It is faster than most 2-slice toasters—fast 
enough for the average family. For greater capacity, 


2-slice Toastmaster—reduced to $16.00. 





Now, thanks to an inventor’s genius, 
this problem is solved. The new 
Toastmaster contains a ‘“‘flexible 
clock.” It runs fast, or slow, accord- 
ing to the amount of heat needed. 
Always, it holds a slice of bread in 
the Toastmaster until it is toasted 
exactly as it should be. The thing is 
positively uncanny—it never makes 
a mistake. 

Simply put in a slice of 
bread, press down a single 
lever, and forget the matter. 


THE NEW 


VET Tee 


The “flexible clock” takes charge. 
When that slice of toast is exactly 
what it should be, up it pops, and 
the curreat is shut off, automatically. 
No matter what you do—no matter 
how absent-minded you may be—you 
simply cannot spoil a slice of toast. 

The quality of Toastmaster toast 
is decidedly worth notice. Every 
slice is crisp and evenly browned 
—and every slice is just like the one 
that came before. It’s light or dark, 
as you like it. It’s always tender 
inside—always delivered piping hot. 
It’s hard to see how better toast 
could be made. Toast simply can’t 
be made more easily, or more 
surely, as your electrical dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate. Ask to see 
this new ‘Toastmaster—in action. 
Even with its improvements, the 
price has been reduced. 


WATERS-GENTER COMPANY 


215 No. Second Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Division of McGraw Electric Company 


omtmaster 
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THE 


SPOON 


IS THE 


ENEMY 


O) Sm is | 2 


HIGH-BALL 


No spoon is needed with self- 
stirring Billy Baxter—when you 
pour, it stirs—an exclusive 
feature, caused by the tremen- 


dous carbonation 

Billy Baxter Club Soda 
Billy Baxter Ginger Ale 

Send for booklet Dorothy s— 


Billy Baxter's tribute to the 
South 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA 





Its register reads like a 
“Who's Who” of world 
leaders incommerce, finance, 
diplomacy, the arts, and social 
life. The last eight Presidents 
of the United States have 
always stopped at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- 
tality and faultless efficiency 
—at rates that are quite con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
‘ Criaupe H. BENNETT, General Manager 





| recognize her at the studio made up as a 


Spanish senorita, is unstrung and offers 
her his class pin. As herself, she later re- 
proaches him, becomes engaged to him, 
tells him to get back the pin. As the 
senorita, she makes him kiss her, refuses 
to return the pin. To measure up in the 
romantic situation, Lloyd earnestly 
sweats and darts about. Even when she 
sends him a note saying that she is 
through, he reads the wrong side, goes to 
the Hollywood party to which it is an in- 
vitation. The picture’s best comedy fol- 
lows when he takes ¢ conjurer’s dress-coat 
by mistake in the washroom, finds eggs in 
his hand, rabbits in his vest, mice and 
gimmicks everywhere. A water-spouting 
gardenia wets the eye of a producer’s wife. 
He is thrown out, reads the other side of 
the invitation. 

Next day, showing a tentative amount 
of fight with his rival for Constance Cum- 
mings, he is knocked cold into a wicker 
trunk. The trunk is dragged onto the set 
where a flood scene is about to be shot. 
Lloyd comes to and launches himself into 
the plot, wrecking everything but so 
amusing the producer as to win a contract 
as comedian of the age. 

Not quite the comedian of the age, 
Harold Lloyd is second to Chaplin as a 
money-maker. He first tried to get into 
the cinema when his father collected 
$3,500 insurance for two broken legs, tried 
again after the motion picture industry 
began to move from San Diego to Holly- 
wood. After a brief apprenticeship stop- 
ping custard pies for Hal Roach, he began 
to throw them as Willie Work and Lone- 
some Luke. When a real bomb exploded 
in his hand he lay in a hospital for nine 
months, came out. determined to do 
straight comedy parts, discarding trick 
clothes, retaining only lens-less horn- 
rimmed glasses. Expert arrangements in 
uninspired, sure-fire comedy, his pictures 
have been enormously successful. His 
wife is Mildred Davis, once his leading 
lady. His children are Gloria, 6, Peggy, 
5 (adopted) and Harold Jr., 17 mo. When 
he takes off his glasses and relaxes his 
face, Harold Sr. is unrecognizably older 
and sober. He has lately been obliged to 


re-shoot scenes because of his semi- 
conscious habit of saying, “What the 
hell?” 





5 


The Painted Woman (Fox) is the 
venerable story of a courtesan in the 
South Pacific trying to be bourgeois 
against the claims of her past. In a low- 
ceilinged dive, Peggy Shannon narrows 
her peevish cat’s-eyes, wiggles her span- 
gles, making the patrons incredibly lecher- 
ous. When a drunken sailor follows her 
to her room, she brains him and flees 
with her lover (William Boyd) on the 
500-ton three-master Southern Cross. He 
drops her at a French colonial island 
where she is wooed by wet-lipped Irving 
Pichel and wisecracking Spencer Tracy, 
who offers marriage too. When she hears 
that the alarming Boyd’s ship has been 
lost, she accepts Tracy’s proposition and 
cooks him pork and beans every night. 
When Boyd returns, she wraps every- 
body in a complicated filigree of lies, 
ending in two killings, a parting and rec- 
onciliation with Tracy. Only Tracy works 





| to make The Painted Woman credible. 
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Novocaine in a Madhouse 


A novocaine order handed last week to 
Maybelle Viall, drug dispenser of the 
Longview State Hospital for the Insane at 
Cincinnati, called for 2 grs. She filled the 
order, sent the anesthetic to the tonsil- 
lectomy room where a row of inmates 
were to have their tonsils taken out. 

Asthmatic Jennie Branham, 54, was 
first. As soon as the doctor injected the 
novocaine into her throat she wheezed and 
dropped. It was the asthma, attendants 
decided, as they took her away. 

Anna McCullough, 45, was next. She 


slumped. So did Willie Shockley, 30. In 
20 minutes the three mad patients were 
dead. Doctors raced to Dispenser May- 
belle Viall, profanely demanding what had 
happened. 

The instant the woman realized that 
instead of two grains of novocaine she had 
dispensed two grams, which is 15 times 
as potent, she became “highly nervous.” 
Though the coroner pronounced the three 
deaths accidental, Miss Viall, 35, kept 
wanting to kill herself. 


Doctor Embargo 

“Professional birth control” is the cur- 
rent cry of U. S. Medicine in its war 
against surplus doctors (Time, Sept. 12). 
One method of control is for U. S. medical 
schools to impede admittance of fresh- 
men. For example, more than 600 ap- 
plicants last week wanted to enter Western 
Reserve medical school. Only 75 got in. 
More than 700 applied at McGill; only 
100 were admitted. Seven thousand of 
13,000 candidates for all U. S. medical 
schools were refused admittance this year. 

Another method of control is for ex- 
amining boards to fail graduates of foreign 
medical schools. During the past five 
years only 47.1% of applying foreign 
graduates succeeded in getting State 
licenses. 

Last week New York State’s Board of 
Medical Examiners, one of the strictest in 
the land, shut New York’s door tighter 
than ever. Only schools whose graduates 
have any chance to be examined in New 
York are the governmental medical schools 
of Austria, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
the Scandinavian countries, England, Ire- 
land and Scotland.* 

Also privileged are Canada’s great uni- 
versities — Alberta, Toronto, Queen’s, 
Western Ontario, Dalhousie, Laval, Mc- 
Gill. 

Hard hit were some 1,500 U. S. students 
last week en route for European medical 
education. They were the more enterpris- 
ing of the 7,000 students refused U. S. 
medical education this autumn. But, 
promised Dr. Harold Rypins, secretary of 
the New York board, the 1,500 will not 
forever be stigmatized with medical il- 
legitimacy, if next year they return to the 
U. S. and succeed in wangling admittance 
to U. S. schools. 

Hard hit also are steamship lines, to 
which the transport of students in these 
times is a comparatively big business. 


*But not Scotland’s Royal Colleges, Anderson 
College of Medicine, St. Mungo’s College. 
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“There’s more 
to smoking 


if you stay MOUTH-HAPPY!” 





“T’ve been a smoker for nigh on to fifty years... 
smoked everything from corn-silk to those harem 
water-pipes. My biggest smole-thrill? Mouth- 
happiness. I'll tell you how I got it. 


é. 

5 ee 

1. “My first Spud took me by sur- 
: ; 

prise. I wasn’t used to menthol in my 

tobacco. I wasn’t used to that extraordi- 

nary coolness. 








2. “I smoked a few more Spuds. The 
menthol taste began to disappear. I found 
the coolness made my palate keener to 
Spud’s fine tobacco. 





3.“ By the time I had finished my first pack of 
Spuds, I discovered that coolness meant a fresh, 
clean taste, no matter how much I smoked. 
That’s why I say, there’s more to smoking if 
you stay mouth-happy. And I wouldn’t switch 
from Spud now, for anything . . . no sir!” 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30c IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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7 thought it was only a Sore Throat. 
but the Doctor said --. 


‘DIPHTHERIA’ 


A MOTHER’S CONFESSION 





“My husband’s salary was very small, so, when 
my four-year-old son got a sore throat, I thought 
I would treat it myself. 

“TI had watched the nurses in the college in- 
firmary ‘painting’ sore throats, and preparing 
gargles. I followed their example. 

“But my son’s throat grew worse. I put him 
to bed and kept compresses on his throat for 
two days. The following morning, he was so 
sick that I became very frightened, and called 
the doctor. 

“*Tt’s diphtheria’, he said, after making his 
examination. ‘He should have had antitoxin 
three days ago.’ 

“T don’t know how I lived through those next 
few days. My boy seemed at death’s door. The 
doctor was my only hope. Instead of chiding me 
for my stupidity, which !.e had every right to do, 
he did his best to comfort me and he worked as 
if my boy were his own child. 

“Finally the doctor was able to tell me that 
my boy would get well. 

“He did. But I shall never forget the agony 
I went through because of my own stupidity.” 

* * * 
This mother’s fine frankness shows quite clearly 
the terrible cost of what seemed like a simple 
way to save expense, 

If she had had her son immunized against 
diphtheria when he was a small baby, he would 
probably never have had diphtheria.* If she 
had summoned the doctor at the first sign of 

Vy illness, diphtheria antitoxin would have pre- 
} vented a serious sickness. 
Home treatment is seldom safe—seldom eco- 


A nomical in the end. Only by a long course of 
a study and by experience has your doctor learned 


how to diagnose and treat disease—so how can 
you, or any of us, expect our amateur observa- 
tion to take the place of his scientific knowledge? 
When illness comes see your doctor—the one 
man who really knows what to do—and see 
him at once. 
*The best time for a child to be immunized is during 
infancy. Consult your physician. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL AND BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 
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College at a Corner 
(See front cover) 

A girl on horseback rode into Baton 
Rouge one day last week, driving nine 
head of cattle before her. She drove them 
into the campus of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and turned them over to the au- 
thorities. President James Monroe Smith 
of the University had announced that 
farm produce would be accepted in lieu 
of cash for tuition. She was Elena Percy, 
17, of West Feliciana Parish. She wanted 
to be a freshman. She was accepted... . 

Throughout the land at colleges open- 
ing or about to open, similar scenes oc- 
curred last week. Boys and girls without 
money sat down with officials whose earn- 
est wish was somehow to finance the 
spread of culture in a time of shrunken 
credit. It was a realistically strained fort- 
night in a world where strain is usually 
academic to the adults and exaggerated 
to the young. 

Just above the middle line of New Jer- 
sey the elm-lined streets of Princeton lay 
immemorially somnolent. In the buff co- 
lonial parallelepiped that is Nassau Hall, 
the permanent cogs of Princeton Univer- 
sity prepared in time-honored fashion to 
open the college, not particularly exer- 
cised over the fact that higher education 
in the U. S. faced a trying moment, and 
that Princeton, one of the traditional 
leaders of U. S. pedagogy, was at a corner 
in its course through its second century. 

A college is the quotient of its tradi- 
tion divided into its student body and 
Princeton’s tradition was taking a turn. 
Dr. John Grier Hibben, the gentle scholar 
who succeeded strenuously — scholarly 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912, had retired. 
Into his place, part-time and ad interim, 
was coming a figure as interesting in the 
traditional academic scene as is onetime 
Morgan Partner Thomas Sovereign Gates 
who took charge of Pennsylvania’s big, 
down-at-heel University two years ago. 
From its board of trustees Princeton had 
drafted the lumbering, plain-spoken, un- 
derstanding head of the country’s second 
biggest life insurance company—Pruden- 
tial Life’s Edward Dickinson Duffield of 
the Class of 1892, descendant of Prince- 
ton’s first president, Jonathan Dickinson, 
son of Rev. Thomas Duffield who taught 
in Princeton for 56 years, brother of 
Princeton’s longtime (1901-30) Treasurer 
Henry Green Duffield. He would be in 
Princeton whole Tuesdays and Saturday 
mornings (inevitably staying over for 
football games). ; 

“Ed” or “Duff” Duffield was graduated 
the same year as the late Author Jesse 
Lynch Williams, the late Georgia Pub- 
lisher Boudre Phinizy, Alonzo Church, 
vice-chancellor of New Jersey, Dr. Evan 
Evans, rich Manhattan physician, Lawyer 
Theodore Wilson Morris Jr., partner of 
Democrat John William Davis, and Var- 
num Lansing (“Wilkie”) Collins, Prince- 
ton’s Secretary. “Duff” was celebrated for 
an oration called “Scotch Granite,” ex- 
tolling Princeton’s early President John 
Witherspoon. With generous gestures and 
booming voice, he delivered “Scotch Gran- 
ite” whenever asked, passing it off many a 


time as extemporaneous. Because Edward 
Dutfield’s large bulk was mounted heavily 
upon large feet, he was sometimes called 
“Paddlefoot,” ‘and sometimes “How Firm 
a Foundation” would be played when he 
entered prayer meeting. 

Taking an A.M. in 1895, Edward Duf- 
field, good Republican, was elected to the 
New Jersey State Assembly, in 1904, be- 
came floor-leader. One of his first accom- 
plishments was a bill requiring the State 
to buy a portrait of Princeton’s John 
Witherspoon. Said he: “I intended on 
the occasion . . . to deliver a large hunk 
of ‘Scotch Granite’ but .. . I feared it 
would not be appreciated.” In 1905-06 
Floor Leader Duffield was New Jersey’s 
assistant attorney general. He has been 
president of the Village of South Orange 
(1917) and of its board of education 
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PRINCETON’S DEAN EISENHART 


Prudential’s head will not pop into the 
classrooms. 


(1901-04). A friend of the late Dwight 
Morrow, he has been talked of for Sena- 
tor, and for Governor as ldte as last year. 
But a large amount of Duffield energy 
went into other things than politics. A 
devout Presbyterian, he occupied him- 
self with church councils. He has served 
Princeton for twelve years as a life trus- 
tee. Last year he represented New Jer- 
sey on President Hoover’s Organization 
for Unemployment Relief. Besides Prince- 
ton and insurance, other Duffield enthu- 
siasms are his daughter Elizabeth and her 
Carteret Book Shop in Newark, his farm 
in Rhode Island, golf. 

Princeton’s biggest problem lately, like 
so many other places, has been financial 
and “Ed” Duffield was selected, after 
hopeless disagreement among the trustees 
as to a professional educator,* to continue 
Princeton’s financial stability as well as 
its human function. While many an in- 
stitution ran a deficit last year, the orange 
& black stayed out of the red, not without 


*All the Princeton classes whose members were 
aged 35 or more were polled for suggestions. 
Greatest number of votes for any name was six. 


counsel in the boom time from Mr. Duf- 
field to ware common stocks. Built up 
as far as need be (unless some one wants 
to give a couple of millions for an under- 
graduate centre, a new library or a read- 
ing room), Princeton’s physical expansion 
is for a while complete. Remains only, 
when possible, to restore faculty salaries 
to. where they ought to be and to care 
for such brothers of Elena Percy of West 
Feliciana Parish as may come driving their 
honest cattle to Princeton seeking scholar- 
ships or jobs. 

Acting President Duffield finds Prince- 
ton at a longtime high. The new class— 
to ensure fullness of the limited enroll- 
ment and hence of tuition income—is the 
biggest the college has ever accepted, 
more than 650. Also it is the highest- 
ever batch of matriculants as to scholar- 
ship. The student body has reacted 
healthily to last winter’s public discussion 
of the Princeton “smoothie” (parlor 
snake) complex and on University Field 
last week cavorted half a hundred young 
men as husky as Princeton ever boasted, 
under Coach Herbert Orrin (‘Fritz’) 


Crisler from virile Minnesota. If any- 
thing further is needed to discourage 
smoothiness on the campus, the large, 


ambulant form of Acting President Duf- 
field will be there. 

Franklin D’Olier, Princeton 1898, an 
American Legion man of the patrician, 
soldierly, anti-Bonus type, is President 
Duffield’s right-hand man. His definition 
of “Ed” Duffield, who never won his P or 
key at college, is that he is a Phi Beta 
Kappa citizen whose interests have -been 
four P’s: Politics, Prudential, Presby- 
terians and Princeton. When Prudential 
Insurance Co. asked him to form a lega! 
department, he accepted with no idea of 
staying always with the company but 
stayed long enough to be drafted for presi- 
dent ten years ago. As he walks down- 
stairs from his big office on the 7th floor 
of Newark’s rococo Merchants’ Bank 
Building to his private office on the 6th 
floor, filled with photographs of famed 
citizens and devoted classmates, he may 
by now be self-conscious enough to reflect 
that his new Princeton job too, having 
sought him, may hold him. 

If so, it will hold a new Big Three 
president whose interest is entirely human 
It is the conviction of most Princeton 
trustees that Princeton had best remain 
in its country site and simple organization, 
a first-rate big college instead of becom- 
ing a second-rate big university. That 
would be Acting President Duffield’s con- 
viction, with this thought expressed: 

“My aim and effort will be to perpetu- 
ate the tradition of a residential wnder- 
graduate college, and if possible to develop 
that ideal even further, which entails re- 
sponsibility not only in classroom work 
but on all that enters into the student’s 
life.” 

He will not go charging in to effect re- 
forms. He thinks colleges should change 
from within. Last spring a Daily Prince- 
tonian reporter asked him: “Will you take 
up the club system?” 

Replied Acting President Duffield: 
“Sure. If you'll bring it up, I'll tackle it.” 

“Ed” Duffield has been for years chair- 
man of the Undergraduate Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Princeton trustees. His 
emphasis on the college’s meaning to those 
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who go there is expressed in his view of 
the college as he knew it in the Golden 
Nineties. He recognizes the absurdity of 
“dying for dear old Rutgers” but adds 
this: “That spirit has its points. It at 
least gives boys a concentration point 
outside their little selves. It would 
counteract this disinterested, selfish cyn- 
icism. 

“We're lost if we can’t use our colleges 
to insure against Kreugers and Insulls.” 

Of Acting: President Duffield the Pres- 
byterian there is this to be added: Buch- 
manism, the doctrine of soul-baring which 
Princeton ousted from its campus in 1926, 
revolts him. He concurs in a _ brother 
alumnus’ definition of it: “Christian 
nudism.” He thinks that Dean Robert 
Russell Wicks, guardian of the handsome 
new Princeton Chapel, is religion’s perfect 
ambassador on the campus. The Wicks 
thesis is that compulsory chapel on at 
least half the Sundays of a term is most 
salutary. If chapel were entirely voluntary, 
the men who come to hear Wicks sermons 
in droves would be self-conscious, would 
fear that the Fellows would think they 
had got Religious. 

Toward the Faculty and affairs scholas- 
tic, Acting President Duffield proposes to 
maintain a judicial rather than executive 
attitude. He will not go popping his head 
into classrooms or make long speeches at 
faculty meetings. The academic side of 
Princeton will remain in the capable hands 
of Dean of the Faculty Luther Pfahler 
Eisenhart, a quiet, smiling little mathema- 
tician, baseball addict, Princeton teacher 
for 32 years, whose memory is so prodi- 
gious that he needs no filing cabinets in 
his office. Dean Eisenhart’s monument is 
Princeton’s famed four-course plan, in- 
stituted in 1924, by which upper-class 
students choose two major courses and 
two minor ones and write a full-size the- 
sis. Scholastically, Princeton is at its 
peak, the Depression perhaps having had 
something to do with making the students 
take brain-training seriously. 

od 


Oregon Scramble 


In Oregon’s educational basket are five 
eggs, capable of being endlessly scrambled. 
They are the University of Oregon at Eu- 
gene (3,610 students); Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College at Corvallis (5,570 stu- 
dents); and three small normal schools 
at Monmouth, Ashland and La Grande. 
Since 1929 the State has planned to unify 
these in some way. The U. S. Office of 
Education turned in a survey report in 
March 1931. A program of unification was 
drawn up and announced by the State 
board of higher education last March. 
Oregon taxpayers, like taxpayers any- 
where, would like to see great retrench- 
ments, eliminations of waste and duplica- 
tion. That the five eggs should be scram- 
bled they agree. But they have not yet 
been scrambled to everyone’s pleasure. 

As in the neighboring State of Wash- 
ington (Time, Aug. 8, et seg.), in Oregon 
there has long been rivalry between the 
State university and State college not only 
on their campuses but also in the presi- 
dential offices and in the legislature where 
appropriations are battled for. For 25 
years Oregon State’s president has been 
William Jasper Kerr, a shrewd manager, 
popular with some businessmen and with 


some of the state board whose nine active 
members include three college graduates. 
For six years Oregon University’s presi- 
dent has been Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, a 
true scholar, onetime University of Wis- 
consin professor of political science. Dr. 
Hall has complained that his institution 
has received less money than Oregon 
State. Calling his a thankless job, Ore- 
gonians say that he was induced to take it 
after a dozen other educators declined. 

Last fortnight Dr. Hall resigned to be- 
come director of the Brookings Institute 
of Economics in Washington, D. C. He 
surprised no one. Under the new unifica- 
tion program, Oregon’s system is to be 
headed by a chancellor who, aloof from 
campus connections and responsible to 
the state board, will supervise the work of 
five college presidents and 15 deans. Dur- 
ing heated electioneering, the Oregon State 
faction urged that the state board appoint 
their President Kerr, as an able, unbiased 
man of 25 years’ experience. University 
supporters held that a new man, an out- 
sider, should get the job. Lately Dr. 
George Frederick Zook, president of the 
University of Akron, toured the five col- 
leges, conferred with the board. While in 
Portland he received a letter from State 
Senator Joseph Edward Dunne warning 
him: “Even if you consent to take the 
place and are elected, you will never sit 
as Chancellor.” Dr. Zook hurried away 
saying nothing. Last fortnight his name 
was voted down, 5-to-4, and, as Dr. Hall 
made ready to go down to Washington, 
President Kerr was boosted into the chan- 
cellorship, at $12,000 a year. Charging po- 
litical bias in the election, two members 
of the board resigned at once. Last week 
rumors were still flying, Oregon’s educa- 
tional affairs still scrambled. 

Oregon’s citizenry are honest, intelli- 
gent people. But like the people of many 
another State who must, through their 
legislature, run an educational system, 
they are confused and emotional when the 
time comes to vote on pedagogical matters 
which they do not understand. It is easy 
to take sides on Oregon University v. 
Oregon State, on Hall v. Kerr. Next No- 
vember the sovereign voters of Oregon 
will mull over another muddled matter. 
On the ballot is an initiative bill, backed 
by none knows whom but signed with 
29,500 voters’ names, which offers an en- 
tirely new educational set-up, apparently 
as a further economy measure. Thus the 
voters may decide between moving the 
University from Eugene to Corvallis and 
there consolidating it with Oregon State; 
or distributing the students equally be- 
tween the two, eliminating the School of 
Mines and (to the distress of many an 
Oregonian) the School of Journalism. The 
three normal schools may remain intact; 
or the one in Monmouth may be aban- 
doned and the other two be turned into 
junior colleges. Should the plant at Eu- 
gene be made a teachers’ college? Should 
the various departments of the two major 
institutions be bundled about, their deans 
with them, to reside on the campus where 
most of their strength is? Or should the 
University Law School be moved to Sa- 
lem, the State capital, where there is no 
special attraction for it save the Supreme 


Court library, already open to well- 
behaved readers? The voters will de- 
cide. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Flying Colors (words & music by 
Howard Dietz & Arthur Schwartz; Max 
Gordon, producer). The gaunt little face 
of Dancer Tamara Geva (Chauve Souris, 
Three’s a Crowd) hints at amorous vigils 
and voluptuous fatigues. His London 
tailor gratuitously makes the underpinning 
of Clifton Webb (Sunny, Three’s a 
Crowd) seem even more graceful, more 
polite than nature made it. When Charles 
Butterworth’s (Sweet Adeline) mouth is 
closed he looks like a small George Arliss: 
when the long lower lip falls open he looks 
like the Mad Hatter. Patsy Kelly 
(Sketch Book, Wonder Bar) is a ruffian. 
If you laid end-to-end the amount of ex- 
citement and diversion that this talented 
quartet has caused theatregoers it would 
circle Manhattan’s theatre district a num- 
ber of times. 

In addition to the above personnel, Pro- 
ducer Max Gordon, who considerably en- 
larged the scope of U. S. musicomedy 
when he produced The Band Wagon last 
year, has provided his latest attraction 
with other good things: Philip Loeb’s de- 
lightfully self-conscious clowning; a dan- 
cer named Imogene Coca (who once 
worked with Mr. Loeb in Garrick 
Gaieties), an attractive young woman 
whose eyes close from the bottom; her 
team-mate Larry Adler, the man who can 
use his hand like a tassel. Norman Bel 
Geddes designed the scenery. 

Among high comic points in the show 
is the scene in which small Mr. Butter- 
worth from time to time glumly interrupts 
a love lyric being howled at him by Miss 
Kelly with remarks about a trip to Europe 
he once made on the “double-s Jle de 
France.” (“I was only sick once—five 
days—five nights.”) Also funny is a skit 
by Librettist Dietz and George S. Kauf- 
man called “On the American Plan.” The 
scene is laid in the lobby of a hotel which 
is doing a rushing business providing 
rooms for suicides. One guest is described 
as having made “a very pretty landing” 
from the 23rd floor. Another demands 
orange juice with his cyanide. An indigent 
foreigner (Mr. Loeb) who can only afford 
a room on the second floor, jumps, returns 








to jump again muttering, ‘America! 
Hoch-tooey!” 

Best set: the ingenious “Louisiana hay- 
ride.” Best dance: “Alone together” 


(Webb & Geva). Best tune and lyric: “A 
Rainy Day.” Shocker: a song & dance se- 
quence concerning muggles (dope cig- 
arets). 

Clear All Wires (by Bella & Samuel 
Spewack; Herman Shumlin, producer) 
is an explosive tour de farce about foreign 
correspondents. It deals with the bom- 
bastic activities of notorious Buckley 
Joyce Thomas (Thomas Mitchell, last 
seen in Riddle Me This) who “never 
leaves a country as he found it” and who 
is a cross between Richard Harding Davis 
and patch-eyed Floyd Gibbons. 

Correspondent Thomas, banished from 
the chieftainship of his newspaper’s Eu- 
ropean bureau for chaperoning too vigi- 
lantly the young woman whom his pub- 
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lisher has sent abroad to study singing, 
finds himself exiled to Moscow. Within 
an hour after his plane has alighted on 
Russian soil he tricks the New York Times 
man (a quiet Britisher not unlike the 
Times’s famed Walter Duranty) out of 
the best suite at the Savoy, steals his 
Russian assistant, wangles three tele- 
phones out of the Commissar of Com- 
munications and begins cabling his paper 
a running chronicle of himself called ““My 
Life with the Red Army.” Unhappily, 
Correspondent Thomas’ employer, finding 
that his singer has followed the lively 
newsman to Moscow, also finds Corre- 
spondent Thomas’ stuff dull and old- 
fashioned, fires him. “‘He’s betrayed me!” 
wails Thomas, settling down to rack his 
brains for some reportorial coup which 
will reinstate him. It looks as though 
someone will have to be shot. Not Stalin. 
(“He’s got too many soldiers around 
him.”) Lenin? No, he’s dead. Trotsky? 
He’s in Turkey. Victim finally chosen is 
a languid, muddle-headed aristocrat whom 
Correspondent Thomas insists is “the last 
of the Romanovs.” 

But fate saves the last of the Romanovs, 
spots in his stead the Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. Occasionally the material 
of Clear All Wires wears thin, but not in 
this sequence. Actor Mitchell, whose 
sturdy, plump bulk suggests the physique 
of a onetime college fullback who has sat 
around club bars a good deal since gradu- 
ation, waves his thick arms, charges up & 
down, sweats mightily. The reward for 
his knavery is not a firing squad, which is 
ominously imminent, but a commission to 
go to China for William Randolph Hearst. 
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Technocrats 
@ Total capacity of U. S. industrial 
equipment is one billion horsepower, which 
does the work of ten billion men, or five 
times the earth’s total population. 
@ On the basis of 1830 methods six mil- 
lion men would have been needed to cul- 
tivate the soil for the 1929 U. S. wheat 
crop. With the best extant equipment 
(such as 60-duckfoot gang plows) 4,000 
men could have planted the whole crop. 
@ A new machine for making light bulbs 
produces 540 bulbs a minute, replaces 10,- 
000 men. 
@ If every structure on Manhattan Island 
were destroyed and the entire community 
rebuilt with the latest inventions, the re- 
construction would pay for itself in 20 
years. 
@ To produce a motor car in 1904 re- 
quired 1,291 man-hours; in 1919, 303 
man-hours; in 1929, 92 man-hours. 
@ Six hundred million man-hours pro- 
duced eleven million tons of steel in 1900. 
In 1929, 770 million man-hours produced 
58 million tons. One ton required 70 man- 
hours in 1900; 13 man-hours in 1929. 
The men who are making these studies 
of U. S. industrial efficiency call them- 
selves Technocrats. They have a loose 
national organization, Technocracy, at No. 
159 West 13th St., Manhattan. To Tech- 
nocracy, engineers, scholars and business- 
men send money and information. But 
the backlog is $100,000 earmarked by the 
Architects’ Emergency Relief Committee. 
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Two dozen otherwise unemployed archi- 
tects last week were busily codifying the 
data. When they are through Techno- 
cracy will have an informative industrial 
survey of North America from 1830 to 
date. 

For each of 3,000 commodities (steel, 
cement, wheat, corn, cotton, etc. etc.) 
there will be a chart to show the amount 
of energy expended each year in produc- 
tion, the number of men employed, work- 
ing hours, volume produced and flow of 
goods. By last week about 150 charts 
were completed and the Technocrats per- 
mitted themselves a first bit of publicity. 

Already obvious is the fact that 1918 
marked the peak of employment in the 
U. S.; 1929 the peak of production. If 
all U. S. factories were running today at 
1929 production, half of the 12 to 14 
million now out of work would still be 
unemployed, note the Technocrats. One 
hundred men, they show, working steadily 
in less than a dozen U. S. brick plants, 
can produce all the bricks the country 
needs. To produce all the commodities 
which the U. S. requires, the individual 
worker needs to work only 660 hours a 
year. 

Spokesman for the Technocrats and di- 
rector of their “Energy Survey of North 
America,” is Howard Scott, consulting en- 
gineer.* His analyses of power have set 
many a tycoon pondering into the night. 
Says he: “The price system and its con- 
comitant political administration are hang- 
overs from past sequences of history in 
which production depended on the conver- 
sion of energy through manpower alone. 
Before the last century the only means by 
which energy could be converted into 
products or services was the human en- 
gine, whose rate is equivalent to about 
one-tenth horsepower. 

“Since then we have increased our rate 
ot energy conversion until a turbine capa- 
ble of generating 300,000 horsepower, 
equal to the energy of 9,000,000 men on 
a 24 hr. basis, is under the operating con- 
trol of about half a dozen of them. 

“We are now in a dynamic system com- 
pared with the static system of history. 
The controls of the static age, namely the 
price system of production, are opposed 
to the controls which must govern the 
dynamic age of Technology. Under the 
price system the accumulation of wealth 
means the accumulation of debt certifi- 
cates—wealth proceeds by the creation of 
debt. The present total accumulation of 
public, private and corporate debt in the 
U. S. amounts to $200,000,000.000, or ex- 
pressed in another way, claims against the 
producing machinery of the U. S. have 
doubled since 1912. 

“For the Technologist, wealth has a 
far different definition. It is the conver- 
sion of energy into products and services. 
The more we consume, the wealthier we 
are.” 

Unless the world heeds their charts, 
Technocrat Scott argues that, as man de- 
pends more & more on the industrial sys- 
tem, every future depression will be worse 
than its predecessor. 

Westinghouse’s 


*Not to be confused with 


Howard Scott. 
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New Roman 


For the past 21 years the director of the 
American Academy in Rome, that com- 
fortable haven on the Gianicolo for prize- 
winning painters, sculptors, architects and 
landscape architects, has been 56-year-old 
Gorham Phillips Stevens, a retired archi- 
tect and active antiquary with a vast 
knowledge of the broken remains of 
Greece and Rome. This autumn when the 
new academicians go to Rome to spend 
their days measuring cornices and their 
evenings learning the difference between 
barolo and capri, Mr. Stevens will still be 
puttering around the Forum, still avail- 
able for advice and encouragement. but 
he will no longer be Director. Last week 
alumni and trustees of the Academy and 
assorted architects assembled at the New 
York Architectural League, to banquet 
James Monroe Hewlett before sending 














Acme 


James Monror Hewett 
Copying classics is “not the idea at all.” 
him to Rome to succeed Gorham Stevens. 

Architect Hewlett, 64, has such a large 
bald head above his sparse frame that 
draughtsmen call him “The Great Dome.” 
Like his predecessor he worked for a time 
in the office of the late famed Sanford 
White. He was born and still lives in 
Lawrence, L. I. For his ancestors was 
named the neighboring town of Hewlett. 
As architect he designed the Soldiers & 
Sailors monument in Albany, the Civil 
War Memorial in Philadelphia, the City 
Club of New York, the McKinley Me- 
morial at Columbus, Ohio. As mural 
painter he has just completed four large 
historical panels for the Bronx County 
Building showing the history of Mayor 
McKee’s bailiwick from its foundation by 
Patroon Jonas Bronck. As a stage de- 
signer he made the maguettes for the 
U. S. production of Rostand’s Chantecler. 


“The Great Dome” is no modernist. 


Last week reporters learned that while 
he plans no change in the ideals of the 
Academy, he is sensitive to the taunts of 


young art students that American Acad- 


emicians are mere copyists of classical 
models. 

“The only way men can be shown how 
to be leaders of art in our times,” said he, 
“is to see how those of other times have 
done it. But that we try to make them 
copy classic things is not the idea at all. 
. . . There is very little teaching |at the 
Academy | and my main duty, I presume, 
will be to keep up the esprit de corps. ... 

“Modernistic art is barren of original- 
ity and thought....A designer may 
often think he is going to be governed 
solely by the utilitarian and to hell with 
beauty—but no one ever really does that.” 


76 





Adoration 


On Chicago’s North Side stands the 
White Elephant Rummage Shop, a gloomy 
brownstone repository for the cast off 
knicknacks of Society. There in an 
dignified jumble are gilt chairs, slightly 


nicked, hand painted lamps, ormulu 
clocks, embossed _ silverware, picture 
frames, bronze cupids and napoleons. 


Back & forth among them move questing 
vultures: second-hand dealers, boarding 
house keepers, inquisitive ladies of un- 
certain age. 

Last week the vultures found ripe car- 
rion, a pile of 45 framed etchings at $2 
each. They were rather smudgy plates by 
someone obviously impressed by William 
Blake, all on the same basic motif: nude 
man in supplication before a female 
angel. Each was signed “Jn Verehrung 
gewidmet’’—dedicated in adoration—"Ed- 
win Krenn, Arch. 1920.” The vultures’ 
eyes gleamed. Little Edwin Krenn, Swiss 
architect, Chicago real estate promoter. 
was the adoring friend of the late Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick. The plates were 
etched in Zurich, seven years after he met 
his benefactor, and they had been sent 
over to the rummage shop with a load 
of Mrs. McCormick's lesser belongings 
The etchings went fast. The price rose 
from $2 to $3.50, and soon after reporters 
and cameramen had publicized them, the 
last had been snapped up at $5. From the 
office of the impoverished firm of Krenn 
& Dato a secretary telephoned hastily for 
the list of buyers, promised the vultures 
a good profit on the resale 


Surplus 

Last week the 180-year-old London firm 
of Henry Graves, Ltd. sent their entire 
surplus stock of 100,000 steel engravings 
to be boiled down to 50 tons of fine 
paper pulp. If put on the market the 
engravings would have brought no more 
than a shilling apiece. Cost of paper and 
printing for the 100,000 was $200,000. 

In the lot were 800 copies of William 
Powell Frith’s famed “Railway Station.” 
Old Graves gravers, sniffing at modern art 
prices, remember that this heavily var- 
nished canvas was the artistic sensation 
of 1862. Royal Academician Frith sold 
the picture outright for $22,500 and re- 
ceived another $3,750 for waiving his right 
to show it in the Academy. When it was 
put on private exhibition, 21,150 people 
paid to see it in seven weeks, most of them 
subscribing for copies. 


un- | 











Real Truth 
About Tobacco 


Is Important 


To Pipe Fans 


Good Time To Use Hard 
Common Sense. Real Pipe 
Pleasure Still Easy to 
Find. Cost Is Very Low. 


As more and more men turn to pipe 
smoking as a part of their new economy 
program, there is a rising demand for the 
plain facts on tobacco quality. These are 
some of the facts: 

Smoking tobacco can be bought for a few 
Or one can pay as high as several 
dollars for a few ounces of “special mix- 
tures.” The difheulty with buying an in- 
ferior or low grade brand is that the smoker 
fails to get the full pleasure to which he is 
entitled. ‘“‘Cheap’”’ tobacco, like an unfaith- 
ful friend, soon wears out its welcome and 
leaves behind it a trail of regrets. The 
costly brand is an economic mistake, too, 
because it is possible to get the best there is 
in smoking tobacco at a reasonable price, 
For example—a better quality of tobacco 
eannot be had than the top-of-the-market 
burley that into the famous Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco. The Edgeworth 
blend is unlike any other. Smokers like the 
way it is cut. It is made in two forms 
“Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed,” all ready for 
the pipe; and “Edgeworth Plug Slice,’ 
which is the favorite with pipe smokers 
who like to rub up each smoke in the palm 
of the hand. The fine, smooth quality of 
the tobacco was put there by nature. 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco has never 
been known to bite a man’s tongue. Smok- 
ers who are not acquainted with Edgeworth 
will find it in the famous blue tin at any 
tobacco shop anywhere. All from 
the 15¢ pocket tin to the pound humidor 
package. Some vacuum 
sealed Or, like 
to try it before buying 
may have a neat little 
package containing 
Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed by sending 
name and address to 
Larus & Bro. Co., 104 
S. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va. No charge of any 
kind for this sample 
smoke. 

For radio entertain- 
ment that is different 
listen in to the Corn Cob Pipe Club of 
Virginia, broadcast over the NBC coast-to- 
coast Red network every Wednesday eve- 
ning at 10 o’clock, E.D.S.T. 
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Experienced passengers on 
boats and trains have long con- 
sidered White Rock essential to 


enjoyable traveling. Now, dev- 
otees of air transportation make 
White Rock a pleasant feature 


of every flight. White Rock 
relieves fatigue and thirst. It 


promotes increa sed co mfo rt Ask for White Rock at the airports or 
. . . on the ships of these famous lines: 
during the entire trip. AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 


EASTERN AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 


Whether you travel by land, by — KOHLER Aviation Corp. 
PENNSYLVANIA AIR LINES, INC. 


sea or byair White Rock assures — TRANSAMERICAN AIR LINES, INC. 
. TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
pleasant journey, bon voyage WESTERN AIR, INC. 


or happy landing. UNITED AIR LINES 


hife Rock 


‘Lhe leading mineral water 








MILESTONES 


Married. Dr. Joan Margaret MacDon- 
ald, 24, graduate in medicine and surgery 
from Edinburgh University, second 
daughter, fourth child of British Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald: and 
Dr. Alastair MacKinnon; at Wendover, 
England. 





A 
ee ed 


Married. Leonard Kimball Firestone, 
Princeton polo-player, third son of Tire 
Tycoon Harvey Samuel Firestone; and 
Polly Curtis, Manhattan socialite; in 
Manhattan. 

Married. K. Ernest (“Kaye”) Don, 
40, racing driver; and Eileen Martin, 21, 
Greenwich, Conn. socialite, daughter of 
Businessman Leonard J. Martin who 
bought 40 million yards of surplus air- 
plane linen from the British Government 
in 1919 for $20,000,000 and made a for- 
tune reselling it; in Greenwich, Conn. 








Married. Alfredo Codona, Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey aerial trapez- 
ist; and his partner Vera Bruce; in San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Divorced. Jesse Lauriston Livermore, 
famed Wall Street speculator; by Doro- 
thea Fox Wendt Livermore, 37, onetime 
beautician, his second wife; at Reno, Nev. 
Few minutes later Mrs. Livermore mar- 
ried James Walter Longcope, onetime 
Prohibition agent, famed for spending 
$7,000 in Texas Guinan’s night club in 
1927 to get evidence. 

Left. By George Eastman, camera ty- 
coon who shot himself last March; a net 
estate of $21,375,903.06. State tax: only 
$14,212.86. Bequests: $19,000,000 to the 
University of Rochester; $1,000,000 to 
the Rochester Dental Dispensary; $220.- 
coc to Niece Mrs. Ellen Andrus Dryden; 
$100,000 to Secretary Mrs. Alice K. 
Hutchinson. 











Birthdays. General John Joseph Persh- 
ing, 72; Warden Lewis E. Lawes, 49; 
Crown Prince Humbert of Italy, 28. 

Died. William George Bradley, Fifth 
Earl of Craven, 35; at Pau, France. At 
19, he married the town clerk’s daughter, 
went to war, lost a leg. At 24 he inherited 
the title when his father drowned. Soon 
afterwards he eloped with the wife of 
Earl Cathcart. After several years of 
travel, they visited the U. S. The Earl 
of Craven was admitted, Countess Cath- 
cart barred on the ground of ‘“‘moral turpi- 
tude.” 








—= 


Died. Dr. Wallace Bennett Cannon, 38, 
son of Methodist Bishop James Cannon 
Jr.; of a gastric ulcer; in Hampton, Va. 


o 








Died. Dr. Heinrich Dehmel, 42, founder 
of the Institute for Advice to Would-Be- 
Suicides; by his own hand (poison); in 
Berlin. 

oo oo 

Died. William H. Kleppinger, 49, 
president of Calumet Foundry & Machine 
Co.; by his own hand (pistol); in Chi- 
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cago. Five directors and his wife were 
waiting at his home at his summons when 
he killed himself in an alley next to an 
undertaker’s. 


Died. Carl Francis Egge, 60, “founder 
of the U. S. Air Mail,” and secretary of 
the National Air Pilots’ Association; after 
lingering illness; in Minneapolis. 








Died. Sir Henry John Forbes Simson, 
60, obstetrician to England’s royal family; 
of heart disease; in London. In the middle 
of an operation he dropped his knife, 
staggered, shortly died. 

Died. Robert Valentine Massey, 61, 
vice president (personnel) of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.; in Philadelphia. 











Died. George Holmes Maxwell, 68, 
Boston philanthropist, president of North 
American Chemical Co.; in Pasadena. 
nana 

Died. George Hoffman, longtime presi- 
dent of Hoffman Specialty Co. of Hart- 
ford (valves, machinery), father of Paul 
Gray Hoffman, vice president (sales) of 
Studebaker Corp. (see p. 41); in Pasa- 
dena. 








———— 9 


Died. Francis Edward Fitzherbert- 
Stafford, 12th Baron Stafford, 73; at 
Swynneron Hall, Staffordshire. 

Died. Joseph Benjamin Dabney, 74. 
California oil man and philanthropist; of 
heart disease; at Santa Barbara. He 
pioneered in the Bakersfield oil fields, 
helped develop the Ventura field after 
most big companies had despaired of it. 

Died. Sir Ronald Ross, 75, discoverer 
of the malaria parasite in the Anopheles 
mosquito; in London. Composer, poet, 
playwright, novelist, mathematician, he 
was called a modern Elizabethan. He en- 
tered the Indian Medical Service at 24; 
began an unofficial search for the malaria- 
transmitting mosquito at 35. His inter- 
fering superiors finally gave him six 
months in which to investigate the 2,000- 
year-old problem of malaria and the still 
unsolved problem of kala azar. In 1899 
he left the Medical Service; in 1902 he 
was given the Nobel Prize for Medicine, 
made a Companion of the Bath. Forgot- 
ten, he had lately become very poor, begun 
selling his archives. 














Died. Charles Hutchinson Gabriel, 76, 
hymn writer & composer; of a decline 
begun by his wife’s death last year; in 
Hollywood. Associated with E. O. Excell, 
William Ashley (“Billy”) Sunday, Sam 
Jones and Professor J. H. Kurzenknabe in 
hymn-publishing, he composed “Brighten 
the Corner Where You Are,” “Since Jesus 
Came Into My Heart.” 








Died. Powel Crosley, 82, Cincinnati 
lawyer, early radio enthusiast, father of 
President Powel Crosley Jr. of Crosley 
Radio Corp.; in Cincinnati. 


Died, Psyche, 30, University of Cali- 
fornia laboratory monkey; at Berkeley. 
Psyche had passed the Stanford-Binet in- 
telligence test with a human 3-year-old 
rating, reacted usefully in psychological 
experiments. 
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How Heat Control Perfection Was 
Attained for 70-Story Central Tower 


The first unit in man’s outstanding 
achievement in metropolis-making, 
Rockefeller Center’s Central Tower, is 
70 stories of perfection in heating and 
automatic heat control. The require- 
ments of the engineers in charge were 
“not an ounce of steam wasted, not a 
degree of discomfort in any room at 
any time, regardless of height, exposure, 
or difference in outdoor temperature.”’ 

These city-builders found what they 
wanted in the Dunham Average Tem- 
perature Control System which includes 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ee 
Motors and Thermostats. Dunham Dif- 
ferential Heating, with Minneapolis- 


Honeywell equipment, provides just the 
temperature required at all times in every 
room, without an ounce of steam waste. 
Zone Control (12 zones) determined by 
exposure, stack effect and type and hours 
of occupancy enable the Dunham Aver- 
age Temperature Control System with 
Minneapolis-Honeywell equipment to 
keep a uniform temperature. It is the 
only automatic control that provides 
this truly modulated regulation of steam 
supply. 

Every man concerned with the heat- 
ing of large buildings should learn all 
the facts about Minneapolis-Honeywell 
True Modulation. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


HEAT CONTROL ENGINEERING 


MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY. 
Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Factories: Minneapolis, Minn., Wabash, 
and Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, 





Milwaukee, New York City, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, St. is, San Francisco. Distributors in all 
principal cities. Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Limited, Toronto and Mont- 
real. Export: 801 Second Avenue, New York City. 


A Marvelous Bird I] 
is the PELICAN 


piscivorous — 
natatorial—with a 
distensible gular pouch. 


At least, that's what it is in some diction- 
aries. Contrast these words which require 
further search, wasting precious minutes, 
with this clear, usable and authoritative 
definition, complete in one reference: 

PELICAN — Any of certain large water 
birds (genus Pelecanus) with webfeet 
and a huge bill, the lower part of which 
has a large pouch for storing food. 


Of course, this definition is from the one 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be understood instantly. 


mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION) 


More than 100,000 words and phrases de- 
fined, 3,000 illustra- 

tions,1,540 pages. At 

all booksellers and 

stationers, $5.00, or 

sent C. O.D., post- 

age paid, with re- 

turn privilege, by 

publisher, 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
109 Winston Bidg., Phila. 





Tt. ERE are thousands 


of periodicals — 
There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 





ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF 
ANOTHER SEASON FOR THE 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
THROUGH JONES’ DEALERS OF 


DATRYGEARM 


Most Little Pigs go to Market 
BUT 
The Best Little Pigs go to Jones 


Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








| department foreman of St. 
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ANIMALS 


| Red Effigy 


When the beautiful big red animal 
called Phar Lap (Lightning) died last 
April in California, the U. S. was cheated 
of what probably would have been its 
greatest horse racing year since Man 0’ 
War won 20 out of 21 starts in 1919 and 
1920. Of the 37 races Phar Lap won, only 
one—the Agua Caliente Handicap last 
March—was away from home. But last 
week on Futurity Day at Belmont Park, 
L. I., Easterners rubbed their eyes and 
stared at a big red figure standing in 
the paddock.* It was Phar Lap. He had 
not returned to life, but the glossy coat 
was Phar Lap’s and the ridges beneath it 
looked precisely like the powerful muscles 
that had made him great. His owner, 
David J. Davis, had had the Phar Lap 
carcass reconstructed, was exhibiting it at 
Belmont before sending it home to 
Australia. 

Even as a carcass Phar Lap showed why 
he had won so many races. He stood 16 
hands, 3} in.; taller by 2$ in. than Man 
’ War. His girth behind the shoulders 
was 81 in. against Man o’ War’s 71} in. 
Alive, Phar Lap weighed approximately 
1,200 lb.; Man o’ War, 1,160 lb. Other 
measurements: front leg from knee, 20 

- hind leg from hock, 25 in.; length of 
Sak. 36 in.; length of body 68 in. 

Phar Lap was not stuffed. Jonas 
Brothers, New York taxidermists, used his 
skeleton as the armature for a sculptured 
clay model. From this they made a mold. 
Like a sculptor who transfers his clay 
model to bronze, they transferred theirs 
to a specially treated paper, hollow and 
light but strong. On this the skin was 
stretched after chemical treatment to in- 
sure the permanence of its lustre. Many 
a wild beast has been mounted in this 


| manner, but Phar Lap was the first horse. 


Sysonby, great racehorse of 25 years ago, 


| was stuffed, is now in Manhattan’s Amer- 


ican Museum of Natural History. 


Battle in a Pumphouse 


One day last month Ernest Davis, water 
Charles, IIL, 
saw in the corner of the municipal pump- 
house a 10-in. garter snake entangled in a 
spider web. How the snake got in its 
predicament neither Foreman Davis nor 
anyone else knew. Next day Foreman 
Davis looked to see if the snake was still 
there. It was. With threshing tail it had 
ripped the web to shreds, but several 
strands still held its head fast. The spider, 
warily keeping to the upper part of the 
web, was busily spinning fresh strands to 
strengthen its net. 

Gradually the townspeople of St. 
Charles learned of the struggle going on 


| in the pumphouse, began dropping in to 


watch. Within a week bets were being 
laid, with the snake a heavy favorite. 
Then the watchers noticed a curious thing. 
The spider, always working out of the 
snake’s reach, was pulling the web tighter 
and, fraction by fraction of an inch, the 
snake was being lifted ficm the floor. 


*Phar Lap, a 7-year-old gelding, could not 
have run in this year’s Futurity, which is for 
2-year-old colts & fillies. At 2, Phar Lap was 
sold for $800. 


Odds on the snake dropped sharply. 

Three weeks after the struggle began 
Mayor I. O. Langum had to issue a munic- 
ipal order that no one might disturb the 
combatants. Wiggling desperately, the 
snake tore the web again & again, but 
each torn strand clung to it and held it 
more tightly. Spinning with cold-blooded 
persistence, the spider lifted the snake 
higher & higher. 

The news spread. Newshawks, camera- 
men and scientists went out to St. Charles 
from Chicago. Manhattan newspapers 
found the story good enough for Page 1. 
A group of arachnidologists, interested in 
the tensile strength of spider silk, visited 
St. Charles’s pumphouse, opined that the 
spider would win. Examination showed 
them that the spider was a male, which is 











St. CHARLES’Ss SNAKE & SPIDER 


“O Lord, please help me to keep my nose 
out of other people’s business.” 


usually devoured by the female after mat- 
ing. As the struggle dragged into the end 
of its third week odds shifted again. 
Spider mating season was approaching. 

From Chicago the Illinois Humane So- 
ciety dispatched an indignant note to 
Mayor Langum, threatening prosecution. 
One night last week Mayor Langum 
quietly made his way to the pumphouse, 
unlocked the door. His flashlight glittered 
on a pair of scissors. The Mayor snipped. 
Next day St. Charles’s garter snake was 
fed milk in a corner of the pumphouse, 
later exhibited in a jar in the windew of 
a butcher shop. On the jar was a sign: 
O LORD, PLEASE HELP ME TO KEEP 
MY NOSE OUT OF OTHER PEOPLE'S 
BUSINESS. 

In Pittsburgh last week, a householder 
discovered a six-in. garter snake trapped 
in a spider web. The snake dangled help- 
lessly while the spider skipped up and 
down his rope, biting at his opponent vi- 
ciously. After two days the duel ended. 
The snake was dead. In Burlingame, 
Calif., a snake and a spider lived together 
in a bottle at police headquarters without 
hostility. 
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TIME 


More Light on... 
AcTUAL BuyING PERFORMANCE 


of Families in Different Income Groups 


ORE FACTS on the difference 

between People and Purchas- 
ing Power. Again ‘Time penetrates 
the fog that has encompassed the 
variations in “‘per capita”’ consump- 
tion of families with different incomes, 
shows which families are best con- 
sumers of your product, which buy 
infrequently or in small quantities. 


Volume I of “Markets spy Incomes” 
showed these facts in many fields: food, 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, elec- 
trical appliances, bathroom products, 
opening an entirely new field of sales re- 
search. Sales and advertising executives 
were lavish in their praise, insistent in 
their demand for similar information on 
other products and merchandise. 

Time’s trained staff of investigators 
again pushed Appleton doorbells this 
year, gathered more up-to-the-minute 
facts. With this new information, Volume 
II continues and completes the work of 
Volume I. 


Typical American families in the city 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, supplied the 


Volume II 


‘*MARKETS BY INCOMES” 
NOW READY 


Contains facts from Time’s 1932 Appleton 
Survey—the first accurate analysis of the 
relation of income to purchases of— 
GAS 
WATER 
BOOKS 
PAINTS 
CLOCKS 
SILVER 
WATCHES 
PLUMBING 
ELECTRICITY 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
SPORTING GOODS 
MEN’S CLOTHING 
FLOOR COVERING 


With discussion of charge accounts, and of 
local vs. out-of-town purchasing. 


facts for “Markets By INcoMEs.” 1,500,- 
ooo retail purchases were recorded, ana- 
lyzed, correlated with the sworn income 
tax returns of the purchasers. Time’s 
access to the files of the state income tax 


returns eliminated all guesswork, makes 
this survey complete, authoritative. 

In the past, sales and advertising exec- 
utives have too often had to guess which 
families deserved the best sales effort, 
have the high per capita consumption. 

° ° ° 

Now they are supplied with an accurate 
index as to the differences in consumption 
of families with different incomes in a 
wide variety of products, to the fre- 
quency of their purchase, to the quality 
of the products bought by families in 
different income groups. 

Some businesses mav discover that 
they have concentrated too much sales 
effort on families whose per capita pur- 
chasing is small. Others may discover 
large, highly productive markets hitherto 
considered too small, for lack of evidence. 
It’s time to get the facts. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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From the trudging barefoot boy 
and the slow-moving horse and 
buggy—to the quick, efficient 
motor school bus of today! What 
a picture of progress in trans- 
portation! And what an impor- 
tant part Willard Batteries 
have played in its development. 


MEETING the needs of PROGRESS 


In an increasing number of situations—where the utmost in storage 
battery efficiency is imperative—and the buyer cannot afford to take 
a chance — Willard Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries are giving 
dependable, uninterrupted service for far more than the usual 
number of miles and months. Powerful—alert—giving quick starts 
and many of them—these batteries are finer in quality, workman- 
ship and performance today than at any time in Willard history. 
Milcelercsnate pal tans weap Maahaneuberenitons cortuey. Wes eemcetece 


uniformly efficient batteries and provide complete insulation. You can get them only 
in a Willard. All Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries are in genuine hard rubber containers. 


THREAD-RUBBER 
= BATTERIES 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. e Cleveland « Los Angeles « Toronto, Ont. 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR Aircraft - Automobiles - Bus and Truck + Motorcycles + Emergency Lighting 


Lighting Plants - Marine Equipment + Motor and Pleasure Boats + Radio + Sound Pictures + Telephone and Com 
munications + Taxicabs - Oil Circuit Breakers + Diesel Engines + Ditching Machinery + All Industrial Purposes. 


Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them. 








QUICK STARTS AND MANY OF THEM 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 





Cheaper Coronas 

Companion of the gardenia boutonniére, 
the $100 ringside seat, the Charvet cravat, 
Corona Coronas is the mellow smoke of 
plutocracy, the incense stick of happy 
days. Best known of U. S. quality cigars, 
it used to sell for 60¢. Last week Corona 
Coronas, sympathetically following most 
of its consumers into retrenchment, was 
offered at three for $r. 

Similar adjustments were made in the 
price of other brands (Corona Perfectos, 
Bock Panetelas, Villar y Villar, Henry 
Clay, La Meridiana, La Vencedora, La 
Carolina) turned out by companies affili- 
ated with American Tobacco Co. Cause 
of this was not competition of cheaper 
brands, including American Tobacco’s 5¢ 
Cremo (“Spit is a horrid word!”), but 
economies made possible by moving the 
factories from Havana to Trenton, N. J. 
Although the Spanish-style factory at 
Trenton will not be completed for a 
month, 500 employes have been working 
ina temporary one, learning the business. 

Biggest economy effected by the move 
is in duties. The company had much 
trouble with labor unions in Havana, could 
not speed production, teach new methods. 
In Trenton, while the wrapping will be 
done by hand, automatic Cellophane 
wrappers will handle 1,000 cigars for go¢ 
against the $4 manual cost in Cuba. The 
ancient custom of each operator taking 
six cigars a day gratis will be abandoned 
and Trenton’s girlworkers will hear a 
piano instead of the “reader” who enter- 
tains all Cuban cigarmakers with stories 
and political discussions, often Red. 

The output of the Trenton companies 
is controlled by American Cigar Co., sub- 
sidiary of American Tobacco. President 
of American Cigar is Albert Hayes Gregg 
who has been in the cigar business over 
30 years. He lives in Montclair, N. J., 
drives his car to Manhattan daily, never 
carries cigars or cigarets. But the drawers 
of his desk are filled with both. His 
favorite cigar is a Corona Corofas and, 
like every other employe of the big cigaret 
companies, he smokes his firm’s leading 
brand. 

White to Studebaker 

“South Bend 3-7111.”’ 

“Atlanta calling Mr. Erskine.” 

“Who is calling in Atlanta?” 

“Mr. Woodruff.” 

“Is that you Bob?” 

“Yes, hello Russel. I have an important 
plan I want to talk over with you.” 

That, in effect, is the way it began, four 
weeks ago. Out of the telephone conversa- 
tion a meeting was arranged in Manhattan. 
And out of the meeting last week came a 
plan by which Studebaker, subject to the 
formality of a stockholders’ ballot, will 
acquire White Motor Co.* 

White’s vendor was its chairman, Robert 
Winship Woodruff, 42. Mr. Woodruff be- 
came Atlanta’s biggest businessman in 





*Widely rumored last week was a manufac- 
turing and sales agreement between Interna- 
tional Harvester’s truck department and Willys- 
Overland Co. Possible result: a $400 car to 
sell to farmers through Tnternational Harvester’s 
200 branches 





1923 when he resigned as vice president 
and general manager of Cleveland’s White 
Motor Co. to become president of At- 
lanta’s Coca-Cola Co. Although from 1923 
to 1929 President Woodruff devoted his 
working hours to Coca-Cola (sales went 
from $24,000,000 to $39,000,000), he re- 
mained a director of White and so close 
a friend of the late Walter Charles White 
that a type of dual management almost 
existed between the two companies. When 
in 1929 President White, an expert driver, 
was killed in an accident, the directors 
elected Mr. Woodruff to succeed him. He 
accepted with the remark, “I guess I will 
have to live in a Pullman,” For a year 
Mr. Woodruff held both presidencies. 
Then he resigned as White’s chief execu- 
tive and became chairman. For some time 
it has been rumored that he and other big 








his time thinking about how to invest it.” 
In 1899 Founder White and his three sons 
were rich enough to buy a Locomobile 
steamer. Tinkerish by nature, they soon 
were at the boiler and saw a way to im- 
prove it. The Locomobile company was 
not interested, so the Whites built a 
steamer of their own in 1900. They soon 
were in commercial production and ob- 
taining a tight grip on all steam patents. 
The result was that other manufacturers 
turned to gasoline engines, started propa- 
ganda against steamers. In 1906 White 
offered to license its patents but found no 
takers. Quick to sense the change, the 
management turned to gasoline engines al- 
though it did not waver in its belief that 
steamers were safer, faster, more eco- 
nomical than gasoline cars. 

White made both passenger cars and 
trucks until the end of the War. The War 
brought it big orders and a reputation for 
performance. In the Battle of Verdun the 
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STUDEBAKER’S ERSKINE 


He will make it unnecessary 


White holders wanted to sell out in order 
to give more time to their own businesses. 
But the reports have always coupled 
White to its biggest competitor, Mack. 
And despite the close friendship of 
Alabama-born Albert Russel Erskine of 
Studebaker and Atlanta’s Woodruff, news 
of their telephoning and meeting came as 
a complete surprise. 

Both companies are venerable. In 1852 
Harry and Clement Studebaker began 
making covered wagons in South Bend. 
Seven years later Thomas White per- 
fected a sewing machine. The Studebaker 
covered wagons were joined by electric 
cars about 1900, chiefly because of the 
foresight of Frederick Samuel Fish who 
had entered the firm in 1891. Son-in- 
law of one of the five Studebaker broth- 
ers who joined in the business, Mr. Fish, 
80, is now chairman of the company. 
White’s entrance into transportation came 
at about the same time. First roller 
skates were added to sewing machines, 
then bicycles. The company was profit- 
able, frugal Thomas White often saying 
that a man loses value if he is paid more 
than $5,000 a vear “‘because he spends all 


Coca Cora’s WoopruFF 


. for him to commute between 
Atlanta and Cleveland. 


only White trucks to break down were 
those disabled by shells. The result was 
that 2.500 of them received the distinction 
of France’s Croix de Guerre. Geared to 
truck production, White decided to spe- 
cialize in it after the War, just as Packard 
decided to specialize in passenger cars. 
The White line is now complete, from 
light city delivery wagons to heavy duty 
trucks, patrol cars, armored cars, busses. 
Last year it sold $23,000,000 worth of 
trucks compared to Mack’s $27,600,000 
For White, Studebaker plans to give 
$5,800,000 worth of its own stock, $16.- 
250,000 in 6% notes, $3,250,000 cash 
For each White share stockholders will 
get $5 each, $25 in two-vear 6% gold 
notes, one share of Studebaker common. 
Under Studebaker, White will be run as 
a separate unit, just as are Pierce-Arrow 
and Rockne. Economies will be made by 
joint purchases of raw materials, by 
White’s use of the big Studebaker sales 
organization. Studebaker’s truck business 
hitherto small, will probably be combined 
with White’s. It is thought that the chief 
White executives will be retained. First 
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among these is Ashton G. Bean who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Woodruff as president two 
years ago. He is a forceful, hard-headed 
executive who has made automobile acces- 
sories, automatic telephones, phonograph 
motors and is still president of Bishop & 
Babcock, makers of soda-fountain parts. 
White’s chief engineer is Vice President 
Harold D. Church who was with Packard 
for twelve years, later with Chevrolet. 
Secretary of the company is Theodore R. 
Dahl, statistician and speechmaker, able 
in combating railroad and tax propaganda 
for National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Simple in set-up is Studebaker. It has 
two vice presidents—Harold S. Vance 
(production, also president of Rockne) 
and Paul Gray Hoffman (sales). Sales- 
man Hoffman last week was hurrying to 
California to attend the funeral of his 
father, George Hoffman who was head of 
Hoffman Specialty Co. (valves & machin- 
ery) and who ran it well for years despite 
the fact that its plant was in Hartford, 
Conn. and his home in Pasadena. But 
mainspring of Studebaker is its Mr. Er- 
skine, first citizen of South Bend. He was 
with the company as treasurer when the 
present corporation was formed in 1911. 
In 1915 he succeeded Frederick Samuel 
Fish as president. Under him Studebaker 
did its $24,000,000 War business (sad- 
dles, wagons, harness as well as cars). 

In 1920 the wagon business was 
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menica’s finest cigarelle 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Ine. 
A dividend of 214% (25c per share) has 
been declared on the Capital Stock 
payable October 15, 1932 to Stock- 
holders of Record, October 4, 1932. 


_O. H. CHALKLEY, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y. September 15, 1932. 


Conservative 
INVESTMENT and MARGIN 


Accounts — 


We offer to responsible investors and institu- 
tions the advantage of personal and mail con- 
sultation as to the value of securities. 

As members of the New York Stock Exchange 
and associate members of the New York Curb 
Exchange, we act exclusively as brokers in the 
purchase and sale of stocks and bonds. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited 


HOGE, UNDERHILL & CO. | 


ORIGINAL FIRM ESTABLISHED 1898 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





ASK YOUR 
INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OR BANK ABOUT 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 
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dropped and Mr. Erskine, accountant- 
trained, began cutting down inventories. 
The result was that the company was not 
affected by the deflation of 1921, a man- 
agerial feat mentioned in many a text 
book. Studebaker engineers point with 
pride to the adoption of free-wheeling in 
1930, the first convertible top (1924), 
full power mufflers (which increase horse- 
power), 90% elimination of motor roar 
by a carburetor silencer, ball-bearing 
spring shackles, hydrostatic gas gauges. 
Figure-wise Mr. Erskine last spring saw 
that the plants were over-valued, ordered 
a $16,000,000 writedown (Time, April 4). 
Like many another western executive 
Russel Erskine is at his office before 8 
a.m. But he often interrupts the day to 
play 18 holes of golf after lunch, return- 
ing then to his desk. 

A family company for years, Stude- 
baker is now widely owned. Its first fi- 
nancing was handled by Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., and now a member of Lehman 
Brothers sits on its board. Best known 
members of the profuse Studebaker fam- 
ily at present are Col. George Studebaker, 
son of Founder Clement Studebaker, and 
his brother Clement. Neither is con- 
nected with the company. Wealthy Col. 
Studebaker founded South Bend Watch 
Co., Studebaker Mail Order Co. (watches) 
and has been “angel” to Colin B. Ken- 
nedy Corp. (radio). His brother showed 
a flair for utilities, is president of North 
American Light & Power Co. (Insull sub- 
sidiary—See below). 








Dirty Backwash 

Last week it became quite clear that 
Samuel Insull, biggest utilitarian in U. S. 
history and once the biggest businessman 
west of the Alleghenies, had used the ac- 
countant’s art to inflate his profits, to 
hide losses, to make large dividends seem 
justified. Up to now it has been assumed 
that Mr. Insull failed with honor. Now 
this is put in doubt. 

This revelation, and a host of others, 
put a new light on the precipitous de- 
parture of Samuel Insull to Paris (from 
Quebec, aboard the Empress of Britain) 
and the flight of his brother, Martin John 
Insull to Canada. In Chicago the state’s 
legal department opened an office to hear 
the complaints of investors, and set to 
examining extradition laws. But no crim- 
inal complaint had been filed and Insull 
loyalists insisted that the brothers ex- 
patriated themselves solely to avoid an- 
noyance, petty litigation that would lead 
nowhere. 

Most striking of last week’s disclosures 
was news that Samuel Insull had been 
thrown out as co-receiver of Middle West 
Utilities, a post he accepted when his 
system crashed (True, April 25) and 
from which he supposedly resigned (Time, 
June 13). The company’s bankers and 
Judge Walter C. Lindley had learned that 
while Martin Insull was in Indiana visiting 
his daughter he received a $170,000 margin 
call from a broker. Samuel Insull met 
it out of Mississippi Valley Utilities funds. 
Martin Insull later gave a personal note 
for the amount, borrowed $66,000 more 
from the company. The company ad- 
vanced $261,000 to other persons, mostly 
to enable them to buy Insull securities. 

“All that is so far away,” commented 
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Samuel Insull in Paris last week, adding 
that his chief present concern is Mrs, 
Insull’s health. 

When asked where his brother was, 
Samuel Insull, who lives in an expensive 
($10 a day) hotel on his $1,500 monthly 
pension, said he did not know. But the 








©Bachrach 


Martin JouN INSULL 


Newshawks found him in a Canadian 
boarding house. 


Press located Brother Martin in Anne 
McLean’s Boarding House ($20 a week) 
in Orillia, Ont., a small town 86 mi. north 
of Toronto. No sadder birthday has long- 
nosed Martin Insull had than the one 
which came last week, his 63rd. He 
described himself as a “man without a 
job, without plans, without a future.” 
Asked what he did all the time, he re- 
plied, “Oh, I take long walks and I read; 
that is about all. . .. I never go to the 
pictures... . I just walk and read.” He 
said he had no idea when he would return 
to Chicago. “I understand it is lovely 
up here in the fall and I am fairly com- 
fortable>. . . This perhaps is not all I 
have been used to but it is not so bad. I 
am getting three square meals a day and 
they are pretty good meals.” Asked if 
he would return to Chicago if summoned 
he answered, “I presume I would.” Pov- 
erty has forced him to give up riding, his 
one recreation. At first he took his fall 
well, thinking his wife and daughter secure 
with funds he had given them. Then he 
learned both had been wiped out by the 
decline in Insull stocks. 

The revelations which cast a new angle 
on the Insull situation last week, which 
made Samuel Insull seem worse than an 
old man crushed by circumstances beyond 
his control, came as the result of a five- 
month inquest into the books of Insull 
Utility Investments, Middle West Utilities 
and Mississippi Valley Utilities by Arthur 
Andersen & Co., accountants. In addition 
to juggled income statements and the loan 
to Martin Insull, the backwash included 
the following facts: 

@ Insull Utility Investments has assets 
of only $27,473,000 against liabilities of 
$105,000,000 after writing off capital lia- 
bility (preferred and common stock) of 
$148,000,000. An $8,000,000 investment 
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in subsidiaries, including Insull, Son & | 


Co., was valued by the auditors at $o0000. 


@ Marshall Emmett Sampsell, president 
of Middle West controlled Central Illinois 
Public Service, resigned at the request of 
the receivers. They found he had “bor- 
rowed” 4,000 shares of its $100 par pre- 
ferred from the treasury, used it as col- 
lateral on a joint bank loan with Martin 
Insull. The company has filed claims with 
bonding companies for its loss. Two 


months ago Mr. Sampsell’s wife hanged | 


herself. 


@ The audit of Middle West did not list 


its assets at market value, obscuring the 
company’s actual condition. The receivers 
last week seemed to feel that better condi- 
tions and good management might enable 
it to pull through, with the possible lop- 
ping off of the eastern properties. Grover 
C. Neff, chief operating executive of Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co., was made presi- 
dent of the company last week. The re- 
port showed that Middle West indulged in 
huge security operations, chiefly attempts 
to support its own stock. It made large 
gifts to subsidiaries to enable them to 
“write down” losses, also loaned them 
funds for stock deals. Unusual for a 
utility, it had bank investments in Peoples 
Trust & Savings (being liquidated), A. 
B. Leach & Co. (being liquidated) and 
Hill, Joiner & Co. It also had an invest- 
ment in Chicago Opera Shops Building, 
storehouse for the Opera’s stage sets and 
costumes. Among its receivables are 
$300,000 in notes secured by South Bend 
real estate and signed by George M. 
Studebaker and Clement Studebaker Jr. 
Another receivable is 50¢ borrowed by 
Martin Insull. 

@ Attentively awaited by Chicagoans 
was the Insull “syndicate list” showing 
what prominent persons were enabled to 
buy Insull securities at less than market 
prices. This was not published although 


Chicago papers seemed sure of its | 


existence. 
Secure in Chicago business and society 


despite the flight of his father and uncle, | 
last week Samuel Insull Jr. bowed to his | 


losses, rented the bottom ftoor of his 25th 
and 26th-floor duplex. 
lost a kitchen, living room, dining room 
and several bedrooms. He still has room 
enough for a comfortable home for him- 
self, his wife, and Samuel Insull ITI, age 1. 


—©—_———_ 
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Battered Pulp 

Canada’s great pulp companies were 
truly vexed last week at impish Lord 
Beaverbrook. When he acquired a domi- 
nant interest last June in the venerable 
firm of Price Bros., Canada’s fourth big- 
gest newsprint maker, Lord Beaverbrook 
said the firm would remain proudly inde- 
pendent. This was a blow to the other 


By doing so he | 





companies, whose pet project and apparent | 


salvation is a huge all-embracing merger. 
Last week Lord Beaverbrook’s disregard 
of a community of interest became clearer 
when he abruptly, unexpectedly cut the 
price of newsprint from $53 to $47.50 a 
ton, a figure at which no concern can 
make money. Pulp leaders feared retaliat- 
ing cuts, further demoralization of the 
industry, postponement of merger plans. 
rhe reason given for the move by Price 
Bros. was that small firms, desperate for 


Look | 
ahead 
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THe modern turbine 
will not give way to the ancient waterwheel— 
modern industrial advancement will not revert 
to methods of an age gone by—because Amer- 
ica is going forward! 


Look ahead and you will ste success in effi- 
cient industrial operation—modern machinery 
and equipment, plus timely purchases of raw 
materials. 


Money for modernization; money for purchas- 
ing raw. materials and supplies, without in- 
creasing capital investment, may be had by 
selling your open accounts receivable and 
instalment lien paper to Commercial Credit 
Company. 


This Company offers you a supplementary 
banking service that allows you to look ahead 
with confidence—turning your paper into ready 
cash so that you may go forward! 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


HEADQUARTERS «- BALTIMORE 
WHEREVER YOU ARE ® WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 





SELL OR BUY ® INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 
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cash, are selling newsprint at that price, 
that big companies have made private 
concessions. 

Other pulp disturbances during the fort- 
night included the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for Abitibi Power & Paper; a report 
from International Paper & Power which 
showed $1,856,000 loss in the second 
quarter against a $1,013,000 profit in the 
same period of 1931. Foreign competition 
has become intense. Swedish and Nor- 
wegian newsprint were offered in New 
York City and Norfolk at $37 and $40.50, 
Finnish newsprint at San Francisco for as 
low as $33. 


A 
_ieracead 





Deals & Developments 

Wire for Oil. News leaked out last 
week that Aluminum Co. of Canada, sec- 
tor of the Mellon Empire, had sold $1,- 
000,000 worth of aluminum wire to Rus- 
sia, will take crude oil in payment (some 
reports said half the payment would be 




















ANDREW WILLIAM MELLON 


In Montreal harbor, 9,000 tons of Red 
crude... 


cash). The oil received in the deal, which 
Aluminum Co. called a barter “in effect 
but not literally,” will be sold to Mon- 
treal’s La Salle Petroleum Refinery, Ltd. 
(incorporated only last May), refined and 
placed on the Canadian market. Canada’s 
oilmen spoke of “disturbing effects.” 
pointed out that Mellon-controlled Gulf 
Oil Corp. was a member of the inter- 
national oil conference which sought to 
limit Russian exports. Although they 
muttered about an “embargo,” Ottawa 
was of the opinion that nothing could 
legally be done. Newshawks discovered 
the Russian tanker Aase Maersk lying in 
Montreal harbor loaded with 9,000 tons of 
rich crude from Batum, already consigned 
to La Salle Petroleum. 


Kitchen Remainder. Sandy-haired 
Floyd Bostwick Odlum, who does not like 
to be called freckled, went angling again 
last week with his fast-growing Atlas 
Corp. He offered Atlas shares in exchange 
for notes in Pick Barth Holding Corp., 
onetir. : big investor in Albert Pick & Co., 
a leading kitchen equipment concern. The 
offer was not made because Mr. Odlum 
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wanted Atlas to invest in the kitchen busi- 
ness, but because Pick Barth Holding will 
probably be reorganized, hence its note- 
holders will control 500,000 shares of 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corp., biggest of 
assets left in Pick Barth’s treasury. If the 
note-holders accept, Atlas Corp. will con- 
trol 2,500,000 of Goldman Sachs Trad- 
ing’s 5,700,000 shares. 

Merger in Meriden. For over 100 
years Charles Parker Co. of Meriden, 
Conn., has made hardware specialties and 
since the Civil War, the famed Parker 
shotgun. Last fortnight the company ex- 
panded by acquiring the business of Artis- 
tic Bronze Co. of Bridgeport, manufac- 
turer of refrigerator accessories, builders’ 
hardware, art lamps. 





Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Vice President Jesse Louis Lasky re- 
signed in a huff from Paramount Publix 
Corp. (see p. 26). Last week Paramount 
reported a $5.900.000 loss for the three 
months ended July 2. 

Grover C. Neff, chief operating execu- 
tive of Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
was made president of Middle West 
Utilities Co., succeeding Martin John In- 
sull (see p. 42). 

Noah Haynes Swayne, 60, resigned as 
president of Burns Bros., largest coal dis- 
tributor in the U.S. (“Burns Coal Burns’”’). 
An oldtime anthracite man, Mr. Swayne 
has held high positions in many coal trade 
associations and clubs, is known as a 
clever post-prandial speaker. He has de- 
livered several sermons in Philadelphia 
churches. He possesses an excellent bass- 
baritone, has gone on tours singing Negro 
songs, lecturing. His father was General 
Wager Swayne, Military Governor of Ala- 
bama after the Civil War and founder of 
Swayne Hall at Talladega, Ala., first Ne- 
gro college in Alabama. His brother is 
Alfred Harris Swayne, vice president of 
General Motors Corp. Mr. Swayne be- 
came president of Burns Bros. less than 
two years ago. Since his election there 
has been warm strife between the com- 
pany and certain stockholders seeking a 
receiver. Last week this group said it was 
pleased with the resignation. 

Dawes National Bank, which may or 
may not be the final name of the new 
bank being started by General Charles 
Gates Dawes (T1meE, Sept. 12). reached a 
point where shares were being sold by a 
syndicate headed by Harold Leonard 
Stuart of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Col. Wil- 
liam Franklin Knox, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News and Rawleigh Warner, 
vice president of Brothers Beman and 
Henry Dawes’s Pure Oil Co. The organiz- 
ing committee was said to include Presi- 
dent Sewell Lee Avery of both U. S. 
Gypsum and Montgomery Ward. Owen 
D. Young, President Robert E. Wood of 
Sears, Roebuck and President Philip 
Ream Clarke of Central Republic Bank 
& Trust Co., stockholders in which will 
have an opportunity to buy shares in 
Banker Dawes’s new venture. 

Fred L. Rockelman, president and gen- 
eral manager of Plymouth Motor Corp., 
resigned to become associated with Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. in connection with 
“a new development.” 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Critic George Jean Nathan's newly. 
published Jntimate Notebooks revealed 
that $500,000 earned by Strange Interlude 
enabled Playwright Eugene Gladstone 
O’Neill to gratify two lifelong desires: 
1) have shirts tailored in London; 2) own 
a carriage dog. 


Oldtime Newsman Frank Ward 
O’Malley sailed for Europe as a self- 
elected missionary of U. S. culture. Said 
he: “There’s a grand opportunity for en- 
lightenment on Route 4, for instance, 
which runs all the way from the Riviera 
into Italy without a single billboard, not 
one barbecue stand, and only one place 

. so far as I know . . . where a guy 
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FRANK Warp O'MALLEY 


He suggested hot dogs on the Riviera. 


can buy a hot dog . . . the children over 
there, too . . . wouldn’t dream of saying, 
‘Oh, shut up, pop’ or ‘Scram’ to a grey- 
haired parent. No modernism about them. 

. . The way they drink, too! Can you 
imagine a people that just fiddle along 
with an occasional sip of wine, instead of 
getting plastered?” 

ee 

Without yielding one whit of his famed 
agnosticism, Lawyer Clarence Darrow 
joined a church—the First Unitarian So- 
ciety (Humanist) of Minneapolis. 

avkieanthe 

Harvard’s Professor Manley Ottmer 
Hudson, international law authority, was 
arrested in Connecticut for driving on the 
left side of the road. His plea: he had 
just returned from left-side-driving Eng- 
land. He was released. 


Premier Edouard Herriot of France 
and Prince Noulay El Hassan, 3, son 


& heir of Morocco’s Sultan Sidi Moham- 
med, strolled hand in hand on a Paris 


boulevard. The tiny Prince spied, coveted 
a toy horse and automobile in a store 
window. The Premier promptly bought 
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, them, delivered them in person to the 
Sultan's hotel. 
—<— or | 
k these Stockholm moviegoers attending the | 


opening of Susan Lennox saw the star’s 


« 
mother, brother, sister-in-law, U. S. Min- 
newly- ister John Motley Morehead (whose wife e e Pp O n e mM @ | i n J 


vealed lately bought two famed paintings from 
terlude the Ivar Kreuger estate). Absent, though 
dstone in Sweden, was the star: Greta Garbo. | | 
lesires: - ets 

2) own Said Chicago’s Mayor Anton Joseph z 










Cermak, returning from a_ European 


° * . sc 6 , ’ sAEARD YOU PERFECTLY” 
boosting trip for his city’s 1933 World’s 


Ward Fair: “New York and Chicago certainly 
a self- have got terrible reputations. 
. Said o— : 
for en- So ill he had to travel with an oxygen | 
stance, cylinder, tuberculous Maxim Gorki, | 3 
Riviera famed Russian writer, arrived in Berlin | “TS WONverR-UL TO NEAR SO Wert AGA™ 
rd, not en route to an anti-war congress at Am- 
» place sterdam, stayed there in a hospital when | 
a guy Dutch authorities denied him a visa, | 
) : | 
——— O » Jo | 


Major General John Archer Lejeune, 
U.S. M. C. retired, 65, superintendent of 
Virginia Military Institute. walked down 
an embankment on the institution’s cam- | 
pus, suddenly found himself running, | 
leaped a retaining wall, fell, broke his arm | 
and fractured his skull | 


SWELPS Me aye MORE 
sare’ 


Startled newshawks heard Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson thus an- 
nounce Nicaragua’s Vice-Presidential can- 
didates: “Conservative. Emilia Nocha 
Morro; Liberal, Rudolfo Espino Sar.” 
Soon came a revised release: Conserva- 
tive. Emiliano Chamorro; Liberal, Ru- ; 

* 5 
dolfo Espinosa R. WOW I MISS NoTyiyc THAT TEACHER AX 


Sir Malcolm Campbell, record-holding 
auto speedster, was chosen chief of a vol- 
unteer squad organized at Reigate, Eng- 
lind to chase British motor bandits, 


x 
Said Oklahoma’s Governor William H. LOWE . this 
(“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray, refusing an in- 9 @ @ U . 


vitation to a football game: “Modern edu- 
cation has too many football, basketball 


‘iera. and highball ‘spent h e a ri n g a j re 
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n over Rear-Admiral Joel Roberts Poinsett 
saying, Pringle was rushed at battle speed by his 
"rev. agehi han Setateitn  £ aint @ > . - . » ° 
| Brey flagship, West Virginia, from Puget Sound, A really effective aid: for the hard of hearing that enables you to catch 
them. Wash. to San Pedro, Calif... where waited ’ F 
in you specialists familiar with his bladder ail- every word! The efficiency of this new Western Electric Audiphone is 
along ment, 4 : 
ead of ° 


vouched for by the name Western Electric — which for half a century 
“I have developed a cough and decided . 

I should do something about it. I wastold — has stood for leadership in sound, Neat, compact and light in weight, the 
Bagneres-de-Luchon was a good place,” 
rrow PO Avct aadadine re . ° s ; ; : 
- So. said Ambassador Andrew William Mel- Audiphone is as inconspicuous as eye glasses. It is made in several 
an « lon in London, and went there. i 

Also ill last week lay: General Charles convenient types. @, To appreciate how great an advance this Hearing 
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Pelot Summerall, in Charleston, S, C., 


famed 


ttmer and onetime Ambassador James Watson Aid marks, you must hear the difference! Write the distributors — 
y, was Gerard, in Manhattan, each recovering : , 

on the irom a herniotomy; Mrs. William Edgar | Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New York — for interesting 
e_had Borah, of influenza, in Boise, Idaho; Mrs. i y 


y Eng- Payne Whitney, of an infected foot, in booklet, and name of your nearest dealer for a demonstration. 
Glen Cove, L. I; Artist Max Lieber- 
mann, of gastric disorder, in Berlin: 





France Henry Morgenthau Jr., of infection > 
3, son caused by insect bite, in Manhattan; one- ir 
oham- time British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Paris Winston Churchill, of paratyphoid, in Wes CsT7 EJeciric 
oveted Salzburg, Austria; Mrs. Polly Lauder 


store Tunney, recovering from a mastoid op- e F 4 ‘ | D ’ 
yought eration in Paris 4 “ 





46 CITIES 


Brooks Brothers’ travelling representatives are now 


visiting 46 cities in all sections of the country. 


They are showing a complete assortment of cloth- 


ing and furnishings for Fall—including new closer 


fitting suits with squarer shoulders as well as the 


older models with natural shoulders, in both single 


and double breasted styles, all of which are made 


in our own workrooms. If you will write to our 


New York store, we shall be glad to send you 


the itinerary—together with an illustrated circular. 


Brooks Brothers Suits $50 to $75 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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Sanitation Band 

For 20 years 75 men in the New York 
City Department of Sanitation have led 
double lives. Ostensibly employed 
street cleaners, stablemen and garbage 
truck drivers, they have spent much of 
their time tootling on brass instruments, 
dressing themselves up in gorgeous blue & 
gold uniforms to furnish music for city 
celebrations. The sanitation bandsmen 
welcomed the King & Queen of the Bel- 
gians, Queen Marie of Rumania, the 
Prince of Wales, Lloyd George, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh and many another. 
Unless there was snow to be cleaned off 
the streets the department allowed them 
generous time off for rehearsal. But last 
week they too were hit by the economy 
drive of energetic young Joseph (“Holy 
Joe”) McKee, the city’s new Mayor 
(Time, Sept. 19). Hereafter sanitation de- 
partment men must stick to sanitation, 
tootling must not interfere with street- 
sweeping, -sfgegsliar abtctags 


Canary Bird’s W ay 

One of radio’s biggest, most persistent 
boosters has been Soprano Frances Alda 
Three winters ago when most important 
singers were half-apologetic about their 
occasional broadcasts, Alda was proudly 
singing in a series of Puccini operas aired 
by American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. (Time, Nov. 18, 1929). Last 
week Soprano Alda announced another 
enviable radio contract. With Meyer 
Davis’ orchestra she will broadcast every 
Tuesday night this winter for the Waldorf- 
Astoria. And next week at a studio in the 
Waldorf-Astoria she will start taking pu- 
pils for opera, concert and for radio. 

One thing is certain about the pupils 
Madame Alda sends into radio. They will 
not croon their way into overnight pros- 
perity. They will not use voices so small 
and pinched that they are inaudible a few 
feet away in the studio. The control man 
will not be the real hero of their perform- 
ances. Alda pupils must learn to sing in 
the canary bird’s way. They must begin 
by developing tight abdominal muscles, 
soft, relaxed throats 

To stand correctly, to breathe so that 
the diaphragm region under the lower un- 
fixed ribs expands while the first lumbar 
vertebra protrudes, to cultivate an open 
throat—unless a pupil has learned these 
fundamentals at least, no capable, consd- 
entious vocal teacher will turn him loose 
on the musical market. A singer should 
make sure that his palate is arched, his 
tongue slightly grooved, the back wall ot 
his throat visible, his upper lip free. 

Some pupils have been taught to hold 
a lighted candle in front of their mouths 
to make sure that no gusts of breath come 
out with the sound, to sing into an open 
umbrella so that the sound of their own 
voices comes back to them. One old 
Italian teacher used to train his pupils on 
the syllables bee-bah-lo-nee exclusively. 
Methods and phobias outnumber teachers. 
Alda’s teacher, the late great Mathilde 
Marchesi, who also taught Melba and 
Calvé, would never permit a pupil of hers 
to have her hair washed. 
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BOOK S* 


Olé! Olé! 

DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON—Ernest 
Hemingway—Scribner ($3.50). 

Ernest Hemingway, first modern ex- 
ponent of the school of hard-boiled irony, 
white hope of intelligentsiacs who pride 
themselves on not being softies, has built 
himself into that rare phenomenon of a 
popular author who is spoken well of by 
the critics. His last novel, A Farewell to 
Arms, received both Hollywood and high- 
brow huzzas. His latest book, not aimed 
at so wide an audience, may alienate many 
of his new disciples, but it is a genuinely 
Hemingway production. Death in the 
Afternoon is all about bullfighting: a com- 
plete, compendious, appreciative guide. If 
you have never seen a bulltight Death in 
the Afternoon may not turn you into an 
aficionado (fan), but it should make you 
aware that Spain’s national sport is some- 
thing more than a merely brutal spectacle. 

In 81 photographs, all vivid, some grue- 
some, at the end of the book Hemingway 
illustrates and comments, not always with 
that reverence expected of devotees. 
‘While here we have the ox built for beef 
and for service who might have been 
president with that face if he had started 
in some other line of work.” Before he 
had seen any bullfights himself, Heming- 
way had the usual Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
against them, but “I was trying to learn 
to write, commencing with the simplest 
things, and one of the simplest things of 
all and the most fundamental is violent 
death.” Before he had seen many corridas 
he forgot his prejudice, became first in- 
terested, then enthusiastic. The bullfight, 
says Henungway, is not really a sport but 
a tragedy, in which the matador is the 
literal hero. “Bullfighting is the only art 
in which the artist is in danger of death 
and in which the degree of brilliance in 
the performance is left to the fighter’s 
honor.” For a matador can fake brilliant 
passes, can even fool certain sections of 
the audience into thinking he is taking 
desperate chances when he is perfectly 
sate. 

In the regular corrida six bulls are 
killed (20 minutes to a bull) by three 
matadors working alternately with their 
own subordinate team of picadors and 
banderilleros. When the bull first comes 
in he is played by banderillero and mata- 
dor with capes. Then the mounted pica- 
dors enter, the bull charges them, often 
kills the horse but always gets a wound in 
the shoulder-muscle from the picador’s 
lance. Next, four pairs of banderillas 
(barbed wooden shafts) are stuck into the 
top of the bull’s neck by the banderilleros 
or, with musical accompaniment, by the 
matador himself. Then the matador takes 
the bull alone, plays him with the muleta 
(red cloth), kills him with a sword. If 
the crowd approves a matador and his 
Ssuertes (manoeuvres), there are rhythmic 
chants of “Olé! Olé!” A bad performance 
brings a shower of cushions and curses. 


*New books are news. 


Says Hemingway: “Now the essence of 
the greatest emotional appeal of bullfight- 
ing is the feeling of immortality that the 
bullfighter feels in the middle of a great 
faena and that he gives to the spectators. 
He is performing a work of art and he is 
playing with death, bringing it closer, 
closer, closer, to himself, a death that you 
know is in the horns because you have the 
canvas-covered bodies of the horses on the 
sand to prove it. He gives the feeling of 
his immortality, and as you watch it, it 
becomes yours. Then when it belongs to 
both of you, he proves it with the sword.” 

Hemingway has seen hundreds of bull- 
fights, all the best contemporary mata- 
dors, regards himself as an authority. He 
gives his frank, often violently stated 


opinion of all of them: the late Maera 





By Luis Quintanilla 
ERNEST HeMINGWA\ 
He admires Castilian common sense. 


who killed one of his last bulls with a dis- 
located wrist, after five tries; the cowardly 
Cagancho who is wonderful with a bull he 
trusts, wretched with all. others; Rafael 
El Gallo, famed for his final appearances 
and for his shamelessness in refusing even 
to try to kill a bull who looks at him in 
a way he does not like; the late great 
Joselito who killed 1.557 bulls, was gored 
badly three times, killed the fourth time; 
the almost crippled Belmonte (retired), 
“sreatest. living bullfighter”; Villalta, 
brave but “awkward looking as a praying 
mantis” with a difficult bull; Ortega, at 
present one of Spain’s most acclaimed 
matadors, whom Hemingway characterizes 
as “ignorant, vulgar and low”; Lalanda, 
“unquestionably the master of all present 
fighters”: Fre, the Mexican veteran who 
has 72 wounds, has been given extreme 
unc’iun five different times. 

Hemingway deprecates the recent rule 
(inaugurated under Primo de Rivera) that 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
uknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 135 East gond St., New 
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the abdomens of horses in the bull ring 
must be padded. It saves the feelings of 
some spectators but, says Hemingway, it 
hurts the horses as much when the bull 
hits them. He admits there are essential 
cruelties in bullfighting but thinks the 
spectacle as a whole is a good and worth- 
while sight. “The people of Castile have 
great common sense. They know 
death is the unescapable reality, the one 
thing any man may be sure of. They 
think a great deal about death and when 
they have a religion they have one which 
believes that life is much shorter than 
death. Having this feeling they take an 
intelligent interest in death and when they 
can see it being given, avoided, refused 
and accepted in the afternoon for a nomi- 
nal price of admission they pay their 
money and go to the bullring. « 

The Author has done a little amateur 
bullfighting himself but “‘was too old, too 
heavy and too awkward. . . . In the ring 
I served as little else than target or punch- 
ing dummy for the bulls. When I 
had compromised myself through awk- 
wardness | would fall onto the bull’s muz- 
zie, clinging to his horns as the figure 
clings in the old picture of the Rock of 
Ages and with equal passion. This caused 
great hilarity among the spectators.” After 
several years’ expatriation, husky ( 200-lb.) 
Author Hemingway last autumn returned 
to the U. S., is now in Montana, has his 
home in Key West, Fla. A leading light 
of U. S. letters, his influence is far out 
of proportion to the amount of his pub- 
lished work. A rabid sportsman and anti- 
“literary” writer, he eschews Manhattan 
and its cliques, would rather fish than 
drink tea. At 34 he has become a U. S. 
legend. 


More Good Earth 
Buck—John 


Sons—Pearl S. 
($2.50). 

Readers of Authoress Pearl Syden- 
stricker Buck’s The Good Earth (Time, 
March 16, 1931), homely melodrama of a 
Chinese family, now in its 23rd printing 
will look forward to Sens, which tells 
them more about the fortunes of the 
Wang family. As lengthy (467 pages) as 
her first best seller, Sons is just as pleas- 
antly written, should give the reader the 
same pleasant feeling of delving deep into 
Chinese consciousness. 

Sons takes up the tale where The Good 
Earth dropped it, at Wang Lung’s death. 
His three sons, Wang the Landlord, Wang 
the Merchant, Wang the Soldier, divide 
the property. Wang the Soldier, who likes 
to be called Wang the Tiger, takes his in 
cash. He has a scheme to revolt against 
his aging general, lead the best of his 
troops to another province and set up as 
a war lord for himself. His scheme suc- 
ceeds, and when he delivers his chosen 
province from the tyranny of The Hawk, 
brigand in residence there, he finds his 
career ready & waiting. The Hawk's 
woman is attractive but untractable, 
finally seems to yield to Wang the Tiger's 
shrew-taming blandishments. He marries 
her, loves her like a war lord, and when 
he finds she is plotting to betray him, 
kills her on the spot. This incident gives 
him a dislike for women; his other wives 
are taken merely as good investments. As 
Wang the Tiger’s star rises, the fortunes 
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O matter what cream or soap or 

lotion you use, it’s your razor that 
gives you a good shav eora bad one, 
Rolls Razors are perfect—micro mea- | 
sured to 2/10,000 of an inch, the one | 
hollow ground Sheffield steel blade 
of a Rolls keeps always keen. 
Made in England by men who for gen- 
erations have produced the world’s 
finest cutlery, a Rolls Razor will give | 
a lifetime of perfect shaves. 
No more need of continuously buying 
packages of blades—that’s why a 
Rolls is by far the least expensive in 
tie long run. 


Get a Rolls today and forget blade 
troubles forever. 


A Rolls is 
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world. If your dealer cannot supply you send 
check or money order and we will forward 
razor postpaid promptly. 

Lee & Schiffer, Inc. U.S. Distributors 
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of Merchant and Landlord Wang, who 
supply him with cash, rise too. Like a 
clever serializer, Authoress Buck draws 
her curtain before the inevitable end. 


al dais 
When Half-Gods Go 

Tue Gops Arrive—Edith 
Appleton ($2.50). 

Edith Wharton lets one of her characters 
say: “I’m rather in a difficulty about you 
American novelists. Your opportunity’s so 
immense, and . . . well, you always seem 
to write either about princesses in Tuscan 
villas, or about gaunt young men with a 
ten-word vocabularly who spend _ their 
lives sweating and hauling wood. Haven't 
you got any subject between the two?” 
The Gods Arrive, like all Wharton novels, 
is a pat answer to this petulant query: its 
people and problems are U. S. middle- 
class. 

Halo Tarrant and her cold husband had 
come to the parting of the ways even be- 
fore she began to fall in love with Vance 
Weston, Midwestern novelist of charm- 
ing honesty and unstable character. When 
Halo ran off to Europe with Vance, her 
husband's cold vanity was wounded; he 
refused to give her a divorce. For a while 
she did not mind. She was sure Vance had 
the makings of a great writer; in the 
meantime they would have a grand time 
discovering Europe together. But Vance 
turned out to be unexpectedly impression- 
able. New people and places, if they did 
not upset him, influenced him too much. 
Soon Halo found herself neglected. left 
alone while Vance went off on expeditions 
with friends or to parties where she was 
not invited. When Floss Delaney, Vance’s 
boyhood love, drifted across their scene, 
Vance went after her like a helpless dog. 
Both Halo and Vance had bad times: he 
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| left her so often and so long that finally 
| she was afraid he had gone for good. But 


at last, safely back in the U. S., Halo got 
her divorce, Vance found Floss was not 
unlike a dog herself, learned that where 
Halo was was home to him. 

The Author. Edith Newbold Jones 
Wharton, 70 last January, still writes like 
a woman a generation younger. Born a 
Manhattan socialite, tutored abroad, 
summered at Newport, she overcame her 
early handicaps and became a surprisingly 
serious novelist. Her novelette Ethan 
Frome is still spoken of respectfully by 
bumptious younger critics. Though she 
has lived in France since 1906, her books 
have been stanchly U. S. products, except 
for a pro-French interlude during the War. 
3y her juniors she is rated respectfully 
as an old lady writer of surprising youth, 
surprising up-to-date notions. Among her 
many books: The House of Mirth, Old 
New York, The Age of Innocence, The 
Glimpses of the Moon, Twilight Sleep, 
Hudson River Bracketed. 

Cocteau’s Fixative 

OpiuM, THE Diary oF AN Appict—Jean 
Cocteau—Longmans, Green ($2). 

Cleverest of living French writers, in 
his own and many others’ opinion, Jean 
Cocteau is an opium smoker. Most good 
writers have something the matter with 
them but generally keep it dark. Not so 
Author Cocteau, who makes no apology 
for his vice, regards it apparently as an 
interesting integral part of the most in- 
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teresting personality he knows. This 
“diary” is really a series of notes, on any 
and every subject, made at a clinic in St, 
Cloud, apparently while Author Cocteau 
was being, as he calls it, “disintoxicated,” 
The 27 line-drawings, in Cocteau’s unmis- 
takable style, give his book a quality of 
nightmare. 

Though he seems to have been “disin- 
toxicated” several times, Cocteau. unlike 
famed Addict Thomas De Quincey, ad- 
mits no desire to “reform.” He writes: 





Jean COcTEAU (SELF-PORTRAIT) 


He glorifies his addiction. 


“Do not expect me to be a traitor. Natu- 
rally opium remains unique and its well- 
being superior to that of health. To it I 
owe my perfect hours.” Saying that to 
lecture an opium addict is like telling 
Tristan to kill Isolde, he comes nearest to 
an apology when he writes: “Living is a 
horizontal fall. But for that fixative. a life 
completely and continually conscious of 
its speed would become intolerable. It 
allows the man condemned to death to 
sleep. . Opium gave me this fixative. 
Without opium all projects, marriages, 
travels, seem to me as foolish as if some- 
one falling from a window wished to get 
into touch with the people in the rooms 
which he passed.” 


Books of the Week 
A CREELFUL OF FISHING STORIES 
—Henry van Dyke—Scribner ($2.50). 


Fish-stories from. Plutarch to the 
present, edited by a lucky patriarch 
THe Nation aT War—General 
Peyton C. March—Doubleday, Dorar 
($3). See p. 8. 
THe Marcu 
James Truslow 
($3.50). 

BrEyonp DestrE—Sherwood Ander- 
son—Liveright ($2.50). His _ first 
novel since Dark Laughter. 

THE Letters oF D. H. LAWRENCE 
—edited by Aldous Huxley—Iiking 
($5). 

PROLOGUE TO Love—Martha Os- 
tenso—Dodd, Mead ($2). Not her 
gloomy Scandinavian stuff but ro- 
mance in British Columbia. 


oF Democracy— 
Adams — Scribner 
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i, MARCH of TIME 


COmMeI hah On the wn / 


Acciamep by thousands as radio’s 
finest, most thrilling program, “The 
MARCH of TIME” comes back on the 
air Friday night—for the winter! Each 
Friday the Editors of TIME, the weekly 
newsmagazine, pick the most important, 
most memorable scenes from the live 
news of the week—then, with stark 
realism and intense human drama, re- 


enact those scenes so that the very 


characters seem to come to life in your 


living-room. Through their new radio 
technique, TIME’s Editors take you to 
the world’s news fronts, to the sides of 
the great and the humble, into the midst 
of events significant and strange, thrilling 


and tragic, in the pace of time’s inexor- 


able march. Tune in on “The MARCH 
of TIME” this Friday and every Friday 
night. Close your eyes before your radio 


and you’re on the very scene of the 


march of living history! 
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During September and October the Columbia Broadcasting 
System presents "The MARCH of TIME” as a sustaining 
feature. Starting November 4, TIME, the weekly newsmag- 
azine, will again sponsor the program at the same Friday 
evening hour throughout the winter. TIME’s Editors will 
prepare the entire senes, 


Ti ME, Incorporated. Publishers of TIME 
and FORTUNE, 135 East 42d St., New York. 


TIME MARCHES ON! 





THIRD ALARM 


speed and power 


You, too,can now have fire-engine speed and power 


| The U. S. Government specifies 
for its emergency use 
| +d grade of motor fuel | 


which is suitable for ambu- 
| lances, fire-engines, emergency 
vehicles ,— 
(Excerpt _ Federal Pamphlet, 
VV-} » July 21, 1931) 
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with every tankful of Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline. 


The United States Govern- 
ment specified this type of 
motor fuel for use in its own 
emergency vehicles. 
Naturally, being an ‘ 
gency”’ fuel, Texaco Fire-Chief 


emer- 


gives extra power—faster work 
on the throttle. It’s anti-knock 
with an Octane Rating that is 


outstanding. Yet it costs no 


more than regular non-pre- 
mium-priced gasolines. 

Drive up to the familiar red 
Texaco pump today for Texaco 
Fire-Chief Gasoline, or the sil- 
ver Texaco pump for Fire-Chief 
Ethyl. ‘‘Liquid Lightning”’ is 
the only way to describe these 
super-powered motor fuels. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY ©° Texaco Petroleum Products pe - 


TEXACO f9R2-CHIEF casoune 


Developed for fire engines---Yours at no extra price 
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